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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


It can hardly be said that matters in the Balkans 
are really moving in the direction of peace ; they are 
rather stationary. The same may be said of the 
Conference. It would appear that there is a strong 
disposition on the part of the States concerned 
to settle matters between themselves. At present the 
prospect of this being effected seems uncertain, but it 
would be a happy thing for Europe if the Conference 
could be avoided, and with it the clamorous demands 
for ‘‘ compensation ” which the ingenuity of the small 
and rapacious neighbours of Turkey is now formu- 
lating, if ‘* formulate ” be not too precise a term for the 
glowing periods of the Prince of Montenegro. The 
Servian regicides see a good chance of rehabilitating 
themselves by proposing that both they and their oppo- 
nents should be restored to their original rank in the 
army. The worst cause of disquiet arises from the 
possibility of King Peter trying a war as a last desperate 
expedient to prop up his own dynasty. 


We are told now that the decision of Servia to demand 
“compensation” in territory in return for Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is irrevocable. 
If Servia really goes to the extreme folly of attacking 
Austria, she will have no one’s sympathy in her 
misfortunes. On the other hand ‘‘ Tsar” Ferdinand, 
though an astute diplomatist, is said to resemble 
Lord Steyne’s friend Mr. Wenham in not being a 
“fighting man” and is said to have written a most 
conciliatory letter to the Sultan. A war between 


Turkey and Bulgaria would indeed be the height of | 


folly ; it would almost certainly lead to the overthrow of 
the new Turkish régime and might seriously jeopardise 
the existing prosperity of Bulgaria. The Turks are 
faced with a domestic situation which grows worse 


| daily. Northern Albania is seething with religious and 
| racial strife, and the state of Constantinople is not much 
better, while the Kurds are murdering and raiding in 
Asia Minor. Some of the elections which resulted in 
the return of Greeks have been annulled owing to peti- 
tions from the Turks ; this does not promise well for the 
free Parliament. Probably the Turks are not so well 
versed as the Greeks in the mysteries of the Caucus. 


The phraseology of the fraternal greetings of the Em- 
peror of Japan and the President of the United States, 
arising out of the visit of the American fleet, agrees 
with the warm colouring one traditionally associates with 
everything Japanese—at least before their aristocracy 
took to the dismal black of Western civilisation. So 
warm indeed are these protestations of eternal friend- 
ship that irresistibly we are reminded of the old diplo- 
matic rule—be on your guard against him who receives 
you with great cordiality. It is rather amusing to put 
these beautiful messages of good will beside the sayings 
of the newspapers of these two countries one of another, 
with the ’Frisco welcome to Japanese children, such a 
very short time since. However, if yellow and white 
cannot change their skins, perhaps they can change their 
hearts. 


Lord Milner’s speeches in Canada on preference must 
have sounded to Canadian ears very much like preach- 
ing to the converted. Canada at least has no misgivings 
on the subject, though the present one-sided arrange- 
ment does not commend itself to the Conservatives. 
Lord Milner is confident that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when Great Britain will recognise the advan- 
tages of mutual Imperial preference, and in tariff reform 
he foresees a step towards the solution of a good many 
problems—both Imperial and social. Lord Cromer a 
week ago at Guildford spoke strongly in favour of ‘“‘a 
sane Imperialism”. Among the efforts in that direc- 
tion Lord Milner would undoubtedly include Colonial 
| preference, and it is encouraging that his faith grows 
| stronger the more he sees of the Empire. He stands 
for the new school of Imperial economics whilst Lord 
Cromer is in the rut with the old. 


| South African politicians keep their secrets well. 


' There is nothing to show whether the statements as to 
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what is happening behind the closed doors in Durban 
are informed or not. If they are, then it would appear 
that the Convention has already found union to be out 
of the question. As federation is not in favour with the 
delegates, it is understood that some modification of the 
two has been agreed upon as a sort of half-way house 
to ultimate unification. At best the conclusions reached 
on most matters must be a compromise. Even on the 
question of the natives and the franchise there must be 
give and take if a deadlock is to be avoided, and Natal is 
said to have taken a less strenuous line than might have 
been expected. Apparently South Africa shows no very 
lively curiosity as to the proceedings. The movement 
towards unity has come from the Governments and the 
leaders, and such public opinion as there is in its support 
has mainly been the creation of the Closer Union 
Societies, who have worked and are working very hard. 


No doubt Lord Crewe finds questions such as Lord 
Ampthill addressed to him on Wednesday concerning 
the Indians in the Transvaal and Natal highly incon- 
venient. The war gave a unique opportunity to settle 
the case of British Indians in South Africa ; but a Radi- 
cal Government of course missed it. Lord Ampthill 
says quite truly that the continued failure to solve this 

roblem has become a serious danger to the Empire. 

he Colonial Secretary resented the suggestion that 
General Botha and his colleagues appear to aim at the 
extermination of the Indian community resident in the 
colony. That may be a blunt way of expressing it, but 
the occasion is not one for mincing words. Lord Amp- 
thill at least speaks with personal knowledge of the feel- 
ings of the Indian peoples, and has a livelier sense of the 
harm which the misuse of their powers by the Transvaal 
authorities is working. If Natal is an offender too, the 
Imperial Government cannot be surprised. They can 
hardly ask Natal to abstain from doing what she con- 
ceives to be in her own interests whilst the Transvaal is 
allowed a free hand. 


Lord Methuen seems to be much pleased at the idea 
of every soldier of the regular army being cleared out of 
South Africa. At any rate, if his speech is at all correctly 
reported, he is vastly impressed with the ‘‘ mandate ” 
= him by Mr. Haldane to consolidate the present 

orces in the South African Colonies so that the ‘‘ Mother 
Country might be able to withdraw every soldier”. 
The greatness of the mission, the dignity of the trust 
placed in him by Mr. Haldane, flatters Lord Methuen’s 
vanity. It would better have become a British General, 
who had learned by hard experience the penalty of keep- 
ing too few imperial soldiers in South Africa, to find 
this ‘‘ mandate” irksome. It may be a_ beautiful 
dream, this talk of leaving the defence of South Africa 


to the colonists, but a soldier should be made of. 


sterner stuff. The irony of the situation is that the 
colonists, including even the Boer Government of the 
Transvaal, do not want the imperial troops to be with- 
drawn at present. 


In France the Government has had a shock. M. 
Delcassé on Monday easily procured the downfall of the 
Minister of Marine, and he probably would not have 
been severely upset if he had succeeded in involving 
the whole Ministry in the same fate. M. Delcassé had so 
good a case that we must not perhaps attribute his suc- 
cess too much to his own personal influence, but there 
is no doubt that he remains a considerable reserve force. 
In fact, now that France has recovered from the panic 
into which she was thrown by German threats she is 
beginning to realise the mistake made in jettisoning her 
Foreign Minister, the most humiliating act performed by 
any Great Power at the bidding of another for many 
years. M. Clemenceau is saved, and the shock sus- 
tained may not seriously compromise his Ministry, but 
it does not seem by any means easy to fill the vacant 


post. as objections are found to M. Picard in the Cabinet 
itself. 


As for the occasion which brought about the crisis, 
the remarkable thing is that no one has seriously 
roused the Chamber before on the naval question. 
M. Thomson is perhaps more the scapegoat than the 
really guilty party, but it is notorious that of late the 


condition of the French navy has been going from bad 
to worse. Incapacity and insubordination have been 
going hand in hand until the French fleet has become 
almost a negligible quantity, except in such matters as 
exacting compensation from Turkey. But M. Delcassé 
brought home to the fallen Minister personal responsi- 
bility for much. M. Thomson seems to have neglected 
the pointed warnings both of officers and experts with 
regard to the ‘“‘Iéna,” and hence to no small extent 
brought about that catastrophe himself. As to the 
deficient morale of the navy, that is not the work of any 
one Minister; it is the direct result of a course of 
unpatriotic policy pursued by several Ministers who in 
doing so were only carrying out the policy of their 
party. 


In a sensible and very tactful speech at the Navy 
League dinner on Wednesday Mr. Long made a 
striking suggestion, though perhaps it is rather a 
counsel of perfection. He was insisting on the desir- 
ability of keeping the Navy out of party politics, and 
regretted the difficulty of criticising the naval proposals 
of a Government without making a party attack. Why 
not, he said, have an arrangement by which criticism 
of naval policy including adverse votes should not 
affect a Government’s tenure of office? Then members 
on both sides could criticise freely without attacking in 
a party sense. But might not the consequence be that 
every Government, knowing that naval criticism could 
not become a Cabinet question, would ignore it? There 
would also be a danger of naval debates interesting 
none but experts. 


No exception need be taken to the appoint ment of 
Mr. Trevelyan to the Board of Education except that it 
would have been better to appoint him to the Foreign 
Office, if only to save it from Mr. McKinnon Wood. 
What is his fitness for the particular post to which 
he has been assigned no one on either side seems able 
to suggest. Can he make up for the Foreign Secretary’s 
deficient knowledge of French? He has ability, we 
know, and he knows something about education, which 
does not seem a conclusive reason for taking him away 
from the Education Board. In fact, however, it is just 
the reason why he is leaving it. He knows too much 
about education to approve the Government’s ideas 
on the subject, whereas Mr. Trevelyan is sure to 
get on with his friend Mr. Runciman. It is also said 
that he works too hard to please the officials there, 
which sounds like explaining away an unpleasant truth. 
No doubt Mr. Asquith had before his eyes a certain 
L.C.C. report when he promoted Mr. McKinnon 
Wood. 


Lord Londonderry raised a far from useless debate 
on Irish affairs on Wednesday. It is very well to hear 
from Lord McDonnell that he does not in all respects 
subscribe to the policy pursued by the Government in 
regard to crime in Ireland. ‘‘ Perhaps a more sharp 
method of treatment for those who instigated cattle- 
driving would have produced better results.” Lord 
McDonnell’s own policy is all summed up in the word 
land-purchase. Land-purchase, however, is blocked 
and waits on the Government. 


It is scarcely surprising that the teetotal section of 
the Government supporters has become seriously 
alarmed for the future of the Licensing Bill. The 
egregious proceedings of Ministers during the last 
few days must have shown Sir Thomas Whitaker and 
his friends that no one now seriously expects the Bill 
to become law. Seldom have such absurd muddles been 
made in the conduct of a Bill on which the country has 
been solemnly told the Ministry staked their reputation 
as thoroughgoing social reformers. First the Prime 
Minister, amid the muttered grumblings of the self- 
righteous behind him, gave way on the time limit, 
but instead of a logical extension to twenty-one years, 
there is to be, after fourteen years, a further probationary 
period of seven years, during which old licences are 
“a be renewed without any enforcement of monopoly 
value. 


The next surprise came over local option. The 
teetotal element was thoroughly satisfied with its bare 
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majority clause, knowing full well that careful manipu- 
lation might ia many places easily work prohibition on 
so narrow a margin. But now we are to have a two- 
thirds basis, and great is the disgust in the tents of the 
Rechabites. A few days ago the Ministry casually 
added off-licences to the on-licence clauses, and then 
were astonished to find that these had also somehow 
slipped into their local option provisions. For once 
even Mr. Harcourt’s bland assurance deserted him, and, 
writhing under Mr. Balfour’s well-deserved sarcasm, he 
had to admit that those in charge of the Bill never 
meant off-licences to come under local option at all and 
had evidently got themselves into a hopeless tangle. 
‘‘ Never mind”, airily remarks the Front Bench, ‘‘ we 
will alter all that on the Report stage’’. Apparently 
all their mistakes are to be rectified on Report, when, 
by the way, the guillotine will effectually prevent 
discussion. 


The Miners’ Eight Hours Bill has landed the Govern- 
ment in another sad mess. In Committee, after Mr. 
Gladstone had solemnly adjured his supporters that the 
Government would at all costs adhere to the limit of 
five years of grace before the full operation of the Bill, 
he was badly beaten. By a two to one majority the 
Labour members got their way and a three years’ limit 
was adopted. Of course Mr. Gladstone brought up the 
usual Report stage threat, but the same kind of sur- 
render as the Labour members forced in the Trades 
Disputes Bill will in all probability be made. Evidently 
there will be very few Liberal-Labour candidates at the 
next General Election, and even Liberal members like 
the Solicitor-General for Glamorgan and Mr. Joseph 
Walton for Barnsley must by now be very uneasy 


about their seats. 


Then Mr. Churchill nearly succeeded on Monday in 
getting the Government beaten in the House ; ten votes 
more would have done it. The London and District 
Electric Bill, on which there had been much cross speak- 
ing, was under debate when Mr. Churchill suddenly 
moved the closure, with the result that it was carried 
only by nine votes—one hundred and fifty-three against 
one hundred and forty-four. If ten more Unionists 
had voted, the Government would have been beaten. 
There would, of course, have been no question of 
resignation, but the moral effect on the country would 
have been great. Where were the Unionists who 
did not vote? Incredible as it may seem, there were 
Unionists actually present in the House at the time 
who failed to vote. Where was an active man like 
Mr. Bridgeman, for instance? Where was Mr. Evelyn 
Cecil? Where was Lord Winterton? If Sir Francis 
Powell could take the pains to be there, one would 
have thought the effort was not excessive for younger 
men. 


On the merits of the question, it is perhaps well 
that the Bill should be sent to the Committee 
with the instruction that there shall be in the Bill 
a provision conferring the right of purchase on the 
London County Council. The main point is that 
there should be some central authority which shall 
have the power to supersede a private enterprise 
when the proper time comes. But it is not de- 
sirable to be too hasty to apply a principle which in 
itself is perfectly sound. The difficulties of giving the 
control to any other body than the Council have become 
more and more apparent. Yet to insist on holding 
up London unless the County Council becomes the 
authority at once, as some opponents of the Bill did, is 
eens London interests for the sake of a municipal 


Mr. Asquith’s statement of the Government plans 
as to unemployment shows that they are only a tem- 
porary expedient. Something had to be done to avoid 
the unpopularity which threatened if the Government re- 
mained passive. The dangeris imminent, as the Grayson 
incident has roused the Labour members and they could 
not remain quiet much longer. It is necessary for the 
Government to gain time, and they will no doubt do it 
by what they propose. Nobody has anything better 
to suggest : in fact it is about the only thing that can 


be done. Future legislation to strike at the roots of 
unemployment is a phrase which will pass muster in the 
meantime ; but when next year comes it will be found 
that any notion of how this is to be done will be just as 
much in the clouds as it is at present. 


Mr. Burns and the Labour members will not be made 
better friends by Mr. Asquith’s eulogium of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. Mr. Burns has 
been held responsible by them for starving the ad- 
ministration of the Unemployed Act; he has ridiculed 
their Right to Work Bill; and Mr, Asquith’s statement 
refuses to allow the rates to be charged for a special 
fund for work for the unemployed as demanded by the 
Labour party. So no cheers were heard from their 
benches when Mr. Asquith pointed out, figuratively 
speaking, that all had not been Sandringham and 
Saloon with Mr. Burns lately. The statement is to be 
discussed in the House on Monday. 


Now that the charge of excessive luxury is brought 
against Mr. Grayson, does he sympathise with Mr. 
Burns? In the matter of strong language, the head of 
the Local Government Board could once have given 
Mr. Grayson points. We must say we cannot quite 
stomach Labour Members’ horror of Mr. Grayson. 
Mr. Crooks and his friends in the County Council pro- 
tected and aided Mr. Frank Smith, who did exactly 
what Mr. Grayson did elsewhere. As to the dinner 
question, every Labour member ought to be required 
to take an oath before admission to the party that he 
will never dine himself or dine others above, say, a 
shilling a head. Mr. Snowden has raised a very 
dangerous question. It might mean reduction of 
salaries all round if the Labour constituencies continue 
the inquiry into House of Commons dinner bills which 
Mr. Snowden has set on foot. 


Radical newspapers appear to be adding their dis- 
charged employees rather freely to the ranks of the 
unemployed. The ‘‘ Tribune” is now gone, but it left 
a number of its unfortunate staff without situations 
they might have obtained if they had been fairly treated. 
A case in the law courts shows that they received 
formal notices but were asked not to apply for other 
situations. They were loyal and did not seek fresh 
posts ; but when the paper collapsed they were dis- 
charged summarily ; and it has been decided they are not 
entitled to compensation. Then there is ‘‘ Reynolds’s”’, 
the working man’s organ par excellence. Times must 
be very hard to justify the discharge of a workman who 
has been in your employment for forty years. 


The female suffragists are getting on with their 
advertisement. As this is the object of the move, 
it must be admitted that their succés d’estime was 
never more evident than it is just now with Mrs. and 
Miss Pankhurst and Mrs. Drummond in the dock of 
Bow Street police-court. The prosecution is everything 
it ought not to be. It gives the suffragists a 
splendid opportunity of display. Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Gladstone have not been called primarily 
for the value of their testimony as witnesses. They 
have been on show as part of a theatrical ex- 
hibition planned carefully beforehand with an eye 
to effect. Their examination by the ‘‘fair Portia” 
—the police-court reporters’ description of Miss 
Pankhurst—was evidently, for the greater part of it, 
quite irrelevant. Was it enjoyment of the unusual 
scene in which he was taking part that prevented Mr. 
Curtis Bennett from confining the irrepressible Portia 
to the real points of the case? 


If the defendants had not other objects in view 
than the answer to a dry legal charge, Miss Pankhurst 
would not have done justice to her legal training. She 
would be stupid if she imagined there was anything 
clever about her performance as a forensic display. 
She would have done just as well without the legal 
knowledge she may happen to have. Any sort of non- 
sensical dialogue between her and Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Gladstone was good copy for the papers ; and 
she knew there would be columns of it. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory. After the Cabinet Ministers left 
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Mr. Curtis Bennett had probably had enough of the 
suffragists, and he determined to finish the case by a 
late sitting. But he reckoned without his hostesses— 
or guests—who intended to have an adjournment and 
another glorification. At alate hour they threatened 
him with other fifty witnesses, and he had to adjourn. 


Mr. Justice Bigham during the trial of the two men 
charged with blackmailing Mrs. J. B. Joel remarked that 
this offence was increasing. This particular case was as 
free from legal subtleties as those of Von Veltheim 
and Mr. Sievier were full of them. When blackmail- 
ing is proved there is no crime which ought to be 
punished more relentlessly, and as there was no doubt 
of the simple brutality of the threats, penal servitude was 
not too much. A victim who ventures to prosecute a 
blackmailer is more than the avenger of his own private 
wrong. He is performing a public duty and protecting 
those who would be afraid to protect themselves. 


Bath has been celebrating the distinguished memory 
of Edmund Burke this week by fixing a tablet toa 
house in that city. Apparently there is nothing very 
intimate in Burke’s associations with this house as 
he only lived there when visiting. He, as every- 
body did in his days, went to Bath. Bath in fact 
has a tablet on almost every other house where 
some notable stayed. The function was _ thus 
not a peculiarly stimulating one, but it gave oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American Ambas- 
sador, to put very pleasantly together a string of 
interesting things that have been said of Burke. There 
is no difficulty in this, and one wonders rather why 
Mr. Reid should have been chosen for the ceremony, 
unless the Bath people thought an American would 
more naturally than an Englishman eulogise Burke as 
the fomenter of the American rebellion. 


Charles Eliot Norton, Fine Art Professor of Harvard 
and Dante scholar, had an extraordinary capacity for 
friendship. He knew half the leading literary men of 
the second half of the nineteenth century. In America 
Longfellow and Emerson and Holmes: in England 
Ruskin and Carlyle and Dickens were among his 
intimates. The Atlantic was no bar to the closest 
relations with men like Leslie Stephen, and their long 
and interesting correspondence went far to disprove 
the theory that the art of letter-writing necessarily died 
out with the coming of steam and the telegraph. With 
how many Harvard graduates all over the world did he 
not keep himself in touch? To some he was almost as 
an Arnold of Rugby. If his friends were perhaps 
inclined to exaggerate his quality as philosopher and 
writer—Ruskin thought he was as hopelessly out of 
place in the States as a ‘‘ runaway star dropped into 


purgatory "—his praises as man could hardly be sung 
too high. 


Father Ignatius was never without a band of followers, 
and to the last he attracted his faithful to the Portman 
rooms and kept up Llanthony. Nevertheless it is a 
fact that theologically he belonged to an older genera- 
tion. Despite the fact that he wore a Benedictine habit, 
his outlook on theological questions was largely tinged 
- the Evangelicalism of the early Victorian epoch. 
He was essentially a Quietist and an Evangelical ; so 
it is not so wonderful as at first sight might appear 
that he at one time induced the City men to listen to 
him and that he could stand up to Bradlaugh in contro- 
versy. His difficulties with his ecclesiastical superiors 
were in no small measure his own fault, yet had a 
greater sympathy been shown to him in the early days 
of his career, it is possible that he might have deve- 
loped differently. Unquestionably he appealed to the 

elsh nonconformists, and it is a misfortune that the 
Welsh episcopate could not make use of him. But in 
his later years his acceptance of orders from a foreign 
prelate made this impossible. However he certainly 
meant well, and in his singular way did good. 
Of his alleged miracles we will not speak, but his 
strange biography by the Baroness de Bertouch will 
always be one of the curiosities of the religious litera- 
ture of our time. 


, THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


| i is almost difficult at this time to speak or write of 

anything but unemployment. It is in the air, this 
social ailment, as much as are the microbes of any 
physical disease. We do not need death’s-heads in 
effigy paraded about the streets, though these are not 
wanting, to remind us of this black problem confronting 
all society. Sympathetic or unsympathetic, careless 
or careful of such matters, we cannot escape this ques- 
tion of want of work if we would. Economically of 
course it must find us all out in the end, though the 
process may be slow and insensible enough to pass 
wholly unnoticed by a good many especially fortunate, 
as the world goes, and especially thoughtless. But 
if these can be indifferent to the effect of unem- 
ployment upon their purses, they are not indif- 
ferent to its effect upon public order. Processions 
and noise and inflammatory language are as incon- 
venient to them as to the rest of the community ; 
which is perhaps the best excuse these too often 
disreputable demonstrations can put forward. It is 
probably quite true that there are a great many whose 
first ideas about the whole problem of unemployment are 
rioting and noise. The problem suggests itself to them 
first of all as a matter of order and police. These dis- 
turbances disgust them, and they loudly call upon the 
authorities to put them down. And up to a point they 
are right. Whatever the cause, whatever the excuse, 
disorder must not be tolerated. In the common 
interest it must be repressed ; in the interest indeed of 
the noisy demonstrators themselves ; for disorder and 
inflammatory language alienate sympathy and divert 
public attention from the real social evil to be grappled. 

We do not say that all unemployed demonstrations are 
to be put down with a high hand. If they are peaceful and 
do not make a nuisance, they may goon. It may be cold 
comfort, but it is some comfort, to fellows in distress, 
especially the distress of having nothing to do, with 
want and misery in prospect as result, to flock together 
and compare notes. The gregarious tendency of the 
unemployed is not strange. No doubt some, perhaps 
most, of the finest types in distress disdain the consola- 
tion of society and deliberately prefer to endure alone, 
unnoticed, possibly for that reason overlooked. In- 
deed it is certain that the best of the unemployed do 
not figure in begging processions ; they are not in the 
crowd gaping up at mob-orators; they do not go 
about carrying death’s-heads on poles. But it would 
be unfair, as untrue, to make the sweeping conclusion 
that the demonstrating unemployed are all wasters. 
Many of them are genuine unfortunates enough, who 
are there because, poor chaps, they have nothing 
else to do. It is an added, and deadly, mis- 
fortune of theirs that association with wasters at 
these demonstrations is only too likely to undermine 
them too. There is no moral strain so great as 
enforced unemployment to a man who wants to be 
employed. Professional men know that quite as well 
as artisans or casual labourers. It is natural enough 
that most working men should not be able to stand it. 
And the demagogue, who wants to upset society by 
violence, knows very well that a time of unemployment 
is the psychological moment for him. The wasters he 
can count on always, and now he attacks the ordinarily 
decent fellow, just when he is breaking down under the 
combined action of misery, hopelessness, and sense of 
wrong. Certain he has done nothing amiss to deserve 
all this trouble, the ordinary unemployed man begins to 
feel himself injured, to feel that he is a victim of injustice 
somehow. The corner-orator suggests to him that it is 
the rich, all indeed who have anything, that have 
done him this injustice and are the enemy. It is not 
to be expected that a sick-at-heart unemployed will 
enquire very closely into fallacies that fit in with his 
mood. If he can do nothing else, he will likely enough 
find some satisfaction in cursing others. If he can do 
no good to himself, perhaps he can injure them. A 
less Christian or more entirely disastrous frame of 
mind a man could hardly be in. None the less, it is to 
be expected in such conditions ; which is reason enough 
why unemployed demonstrations should be very care- 
fully watched and every precaution taken to allay 
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artificial excitements which urge the unemployed man 
downward. 

At one time the public, certainly not least the pro- 
fessed economists, would have thought this the main, 
if not the only, duty a time of distress imposed on the 
State. The prevention of riots was the authoritative 
conception of meeting the unemployed problem. We 
have certainly improved on this in spirit, if not 
so very much in deed. Even Mr. Harold Cox 
would hardly like to say baldly that the State 
should offer the workless nothing but a truncheon. 
The great change that has come over society in this 
matter is felt acutely in the political world. The 
industrial crisis counts for more in Parliament at this 
moment than the crisis in the East. Mr. Asquith’s 
statement on Wednesday was expected with as much 
eagerness and by as full a House as if he were going 
to introduce a Reform Bill or make an announcement 
affecting peace or war. This change we can only 
welcome. We have always insisted on the greater 
importance of social than purely political questions. 
It is a lesson not very difficult for Tories to learn, as 
it should not be difficult if they know the history of 
their party, and are true to it. But for Liberals it isa 
revolution ; it is a complete change of attitude. That 
they have in the main made the change we are willing 
to admit; more than willing ; we are glad to admit. 
The Prime Minister is justified in claiming that this 
should be treated as a non-party matter. In one 
sense it cannot help being a non-party matter now, 
for both parties are agreed that the State ought to 
interfere and that there is much the State can do. But 
there are other aspects of the problem which cannot be 
wholly unaffected by party. It will always, for instance, 
be an important and vexed party question whether, and 
if yes, how, the problem of unemployment can be affected 
by tariffs. This must arise when the Government 
come to deal, according to the Prime Minister’s promise, 
with principles, the permanent causes of unemployment, 
next Session. However, criticism of the Government 
proposals for the immediate distress, thorough and 
searching as it should be, may very well avoid party 
colour. 

Mr. Asquith’s programme shows no novel treatment, 
no special ingenuity, no marked breadth of conception. 
But it is an honest attempt and on a scale large 
enough to be called serious. Mr. Asquith practically 
admits the doctrine of the right to work, for he 
deliberately proposes that money shall be paid out of 
taxes to compensate local authorities for loss they 
incur in providing work for the unemployed. Loss 
is expected; it is looked in the face, and provided 
for: the measure being the difference between the 
market value of labour and the value to the locality of 
the labour of the unemployed. This loss is practically 
certain ; with the best machinery it will not be possible 
always to find amongst the unemployed men trained 
and naturally suitable for the particular work available. 
Also, most of the men will have deteriorated as workers 
under the stress of unemployment. We must therefore 
question Mr. Asquith’s description of his proposals as a 
matter of business. Were it a strict matter of business, 
we do not see how the nation could accept the plan 
at all. This is not to say it will be false national 
economy to do so. The inevitable loss in money or 
money value will be more than made up by moral 
and physical gain. It is worth while paying a good 
deal to save large numbers among the unemployed 
from the demoralisation and decay that threaten 
them. This cannot be done by mere money aid or any 
other relief: it can only be done by putting men on to 
work required by the community and paid for at regular 
rates. How this work is to be found we need not on 
this occasion stop to inquire, for the municipalities have 
submitted the work they are going to put in hand, and 
the Prime Minister has told the House what the Govern- 
ment is going to do by way of direct employment. For 
the present, at any rate, work has been found, whether 
enough or of the right sort only experience can 
show. The great thing now is to see that the alloca- 
tion of work is on the best lines. We are doubtful if 
it is sound economy to require local authorities to 
spend the money obtained by loan for unemployed 
work only amongst applicants from their own area. 


Suppose a municipality has only a_ building job 
available, but the applicants within the municipal 
boundaries include but few builders: obviously it will 
prove a very wasteful piece of work. Another local 
authority may have no building job on hand, but many 
builders amongst its unemployed. Surely what is 
wanted is a sort of clearing-house of the unemployed. 
The Government itself is in an exceptionally favour- 
able position ; it can draw on the unemployed through- 
out the whole country and work in conjunction with the 
Central Unemployed Body. The Post Office should 
have no trouble in getting eight thousand men suitable 
for the extra Christmas work ; neither will there be any 
difficulty in collecting enough men skilled in shipbuild- 
ing to work on the Admiralty’s accelerated programme. 
It is ingenious of Mr. Haldane to turn the distress to 
account in recruiting Special Reservists. But we are 
not very sanguine of the success of the expedient. 
Distress always stimulates recruiting for the regular 
army ; in fact if employment were always plentiful and 
good, we should hardly have an army at all. But the 
man who in despair of getting work determines to enlist 
is more likely to join the regular army than become a 
territorial, which can hardly appeal to a disheartened 
unemployed man as any real escape from his troubles. 
However, time alone can show. Indeed, the whole 
programme can be judged only in a very general way 
till we have more details. We trust that criticism next 
week will be thorough, though it need not be hostile. 


THE TURKISH MILLENNIUM—AND THE 
TRUTH. 


HE Conference mirage seems to be slowly dissolv- 
ing ; that way at any rate Sir Edward Grey’s 
answer to Captain Faber seems to us to point. An 
‘* Austrian ex-Diplomatist ” interviewed by the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph” correspondent in Paris, compares it, not 
inaptly, with the miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand. He says that while it begins with five 
loaves and two small fishes, it will end with twelve 
baskets full of fragments. We do not quarrel with 
this part of his simile for reasons which we indi- 
cated last week, but he misses the most important 
point. The five thousand had more than they could 
eat, while those who may be called upon to enjoy the 
bounty of the Conference'will all go away grumbling. 
This is inevitable, whatever they may receive, and for 
that reason alone, with a view to British interests, 
which there is no reason to ignore, we should be glad 
to see the whole pother settled by private arrangements 
between the various parties, ratified perhaps by the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers at Constantinople. 
Of course, if a Conference were the only way to avert 
a war, every sensible person would accept it with its 
drawbacks, but the present state of affairs with its 
almost daily programmes, authorised and unauthorised, 
bids fair to hasten the very catastrophe all the world 
wants to prevent. Frantic Goth and fiery Hun may at 
any moment come to blows, subject as they are to 
constant excitement from newspaper reports how the 
Powers intend to deal or not to deal with their demands. 
Even the British public is beginning to recognise that 
the outcry over this business has been grossly overdone. 
But in some respects our gullibility as a nation seems 
inexhaustible. The melancholy Jaques had a mystical 
word, ‘‘ Ducdame”’, which he explained as being designed 
**to call fools into a circle”. The word “‘ parliament” 
has still the same magical effect upon the British 
nation. This may be due to our taking no real interest 
in foreign affairs. Any State provided with a Parlia- 
ment has in British eyes thereby saved its political soul, 
while nothing right can be hoped for from a wicked 
autocrat. When a nation has a “constitution” 
everything changes, even its foreign policy. This 
is the theory advanced in the ‘‘ Times” by its Paris 
correspondent. Russia was wicked in 1871, as bad 
as Austria is to-day. Now she is reborn and her 
foreign policy is no longer that of the ‘‘ crafty Musco- 
vite”” whose doings used to make our blood run cold 
before we made Germany the bogey instead. Now 
Russian views and methods have entirely changed and 
they are as straight and above board and generous as 
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is the policy of every ‘‘free” State ; of the United States, 
for instance, towards Central America. 

It is almost incredible that the British people can 
swallow this kind of “‘flapdoodle” for ever, or that 
they can really believe that a country is entirely regene- 
rate in a few weeks or months because she has a 
popular Assembly. We suppose it is a convention that 
every Englishman of all parties has to accept, even 
though he does it with his tongue in his cheek ; other- 
wise it is impossible to explain the alacrity with which 
we have suddenly abandoned our professed interest in 
the subject races of Turkey and accepted the Young 
Turk movement as something destined to endure in its 
original enthusiastic form. Unfortunately the events 
of the last week are rapidly tending to prove that 
theories a month old will not revolutionise the ingrained 
habits and beliefs of centuries. 

Very serious signs of the incapacity of the Turkish 
Ministry to control the populace are showing them- 
selves in Constantinople. The so-called ‘‘ Beshiktash 
incident ”, where a Greek Christian and a Moslem woman 
were lynched by the populace, and the troops stood by 
while their commanding officer was pulled from his 
horse and beaten by the mob, has naturally aroused the 
gravest fears as to the trustworthiness of the Yildiz 
garrison. In fact, the police of the capital at the 
moment is clearly very inferior to what it was even in 
the bad days before the Revolution ; and affection of 
Moslem for Christian, if it ever existed, far from in- 
creasing, shows every sign of diminishing to vanishing 
point. The supervision that did exist to a certain extent 
in some matters seems to be withdrawn, for smuggling 
is greatly cntheincrease. In other parts of the Empire 
things are much worse. The Kurds have been a constant 
trouble from the first and never pretended to acknowledge 
the new régime. Like the Albanians in the west of the 
Empire they have enjoyed a privileged position, and 
have been utilised to keep the Armenians in order. The 
idea of such a people electing members to a representa- 
tive Assembly where they are to devise legislation side 
by side with the Armenians’ M.P.s is almost too comic to 
allow its serious side to be taken into account. It is 
the first duty of the new régime to reduce these gentry 
toorder. But they are faced with a worse state of things 
in Northern Albania ; there Moslems and Christians are 
already at one another's throats. Some Christians 
(probably brigands) have been thrown into prison with- 
out trial, while they were ‘‘ joyfully” relying on im- 
munity under the new Constitution, and the Christian 
tribes are in consequence almost in revolt. The 
Mohammedans have Mausers (supplied it is said by the 
Government), and in some parts, where the Moham- 
medans are in a majority, the Christians are terrified 
at the prospect of a massacre. The Christians in 
Skutari ‘‘only wish freedom from Moslem persecu- 
tion, they do not care who has the land so long 
as the Turkish Government comes to an end”. Is it 
really believed by anyone that a Parliament is going 
to suppress what Lord Beaconsfield called ‘‘ the 
sublime instincts of an ancient people”, whether they 
be Christians or Mohammedans? These are only 
small samples of the difficulties which confront the 
Young Turks, and which we are asked to believe can be 
settled by the representatives of these warring creeds 
sitting together in a ‘‘ free Assembly”. Unfortunately, 
though the evil rule of Abdul Hamid is no more, the 
new régime is likely to prove almost as troublesome 
to Europe, but in other directions. Turkey, or rather 
Young Turkey, thinks that it is entirely occidentalised 
by recent changes and is being led to expect by the 
extravagant eulogies of its Western admirers that 
they are going at once to accept it on the basis of the 
other countries with a ‘‘ Constitution”. As a mark of 
confidence we are to agree to the abolition of the 
capitulations, and to grant Turkey entire control of her 
own customs. But even the most enthusiastic votaries 
of the new régime see that the Western Powers will 
not allow their subjects to be judged by Turkish 
magistrates who still administer what Lord Esher, 
the Master of the Rolls, once described as ‘‘the 
law of the locality and their own conscience”. As to 
the customs, anyone with any knowledge of the 
Turkish Customs House knows the absurdity of that 

suggestion. It is more conceivable that a serious 


attempt may be made to increase the customs dues 
to a specified amount in order to ‘‘ compensate” 
Turkey’s pocket for what her prestige has suffered. 
But, as we have 60 per cent. of the external trade of 
Turkey, it seems that this may put some strain even on 
our sympathy for the new Constitution. Why indeed 
should we pay so large a part of the proposed 
compensation, even if other States agree, which they 
may not? We have already made some sacrifice by 
consenting to the increase of the customs dues from 
8 to 11 per cent., and it will hardly be contested that 
the interests of Great Britain deserve some attention 
from our Foreign Secretary. As to a loan, that isa 
matter which might be arranged, but in order to pay 
the interest some Turkish revenues must be hypothe- 
cated for that purpose which may first have to be 
released from some previous obligation. 

Therefore, as matters stand at present, there is 
grave danger of the Turks expecting too much from 
us, and of our expecting too much from the Turks. 
These high-flown expectations lead toa purblind refusal 
to accept accomplished facts. Austria is now declin- 
ing to submit her action in Bosnia-Herzegovina to the 
judgment of Europe ; but whoever believed she would 
submit it? And how absurd that she should, when 
Europe has already arranged to ratify it. This is a 
difficulty which could much better have been got 
over by a less pretentious gathering than a Confer- 
ence that might yet have been armed with sufficient 
powers. Bulgaria takes the same line, and flatly 
declines to pay any more tribute for Roumelia after 
5 October, the day of her independence. She will not 
obey a Conference even if it says she must, and 
it is very doubtful if all the parties to it would 
say so, and who is to exact the tribute? Will the 
Powers back up Turkey in invading Bulgaria to get 
it? Austria again declines to give Servia ‘‘com- 
pensation”, and who will compel her? or who in his 
heart wants to if he could? The rule of the Haps- 
burgs may have many drawbacks for the Bosnian Serbs, 
but it is better than the barbarous and bloody hand of 
King Peter. 

No responsible person in the Near East really wants 
to fight, but someone may be obliged to draw the 
sword in the end as the only resource against domestic 
rebellion. It is impossible to predict the outcome of 
the existing situation ; but one thing is clear, it owes 
most of its difficulties to the determination of public 
opinion in this country to prefer fiction to fact. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE. 


URING the last Liberal Administration there was 
formed what is known as ‘*the Navy League” 

as the outcome of some correspondence in the press 
during a period of public alarm in regard to the 
strength of the Navy. Its origin was obscure, and 
throughout its somewhat chequered career it has been 
an Ishmaelite among leagues, waging guerilla war- 
fare without any assistance from leading personages 
either in society or politics. In fact, in regard to 
the magnitude of the interests it dealt with, its 
influence was so slight that its chief title to fame 
is that its example led to the formation of the German 


Navy League, which is probably the greatest political . 


organisation in Europe. From the first the younger 
body had vastly happier fortune. Royalties vied 
with each other in ostentatious support, capitalists 
found it to their interest to subsidise generously, and 
party leaders bowed down before it. While the British 
Navy League was sniping in half a dozen newspapers, 
the German Navy League spoke to the whole world. 
The one menaced the peace of an entire continent, the 
other had about as much chance of creating a disturbance 
of any kind as the chivalric gentlemen who year by year 
decorate the statue of the martyr-king. Did the German 
Navy League formulate a policy? Within one to two 
years it was adopted by the Government in a Navy Bill 
with the most unfailing regularity. The fact that there 
was a difficulty about finance, that one-fourth of the 
expenditure, as well as the whole of such a work as 
the improvement of the Kiel Ship Canal, were being 
paid for by borrowed money has in no way checked an 
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impetuous career. The absence of any tradition con- 
nected with the sea, the knowledge that Germany has 
been unified, extended, and rendered powerful by war- 
fare on land, exercised no restraining influence. It was 
not obscurely hinted that England was a dying nation, 
that her inheritance and all her glorious traditions from 
Drake to Nelson would pass naturally to Germany, 
whose ‘‘ future lies on the water”. Meanwhile, through 
ten years of violent agitation in Germany, the apathy of 
England was reflected in the impotence of her Navy 
League. Here was a country with ninety-nine per 
cent. of her Empire across the water, with half the 
world’s .steam shipping under her flag, with ten 
times Germany’s coast-line to defend, with four 
loaves in five that feed her population coming by 
sea, with no prospect of defending even her eight 
thousand miles of land frontier except by re- 
inforcements carried to them across the seas. And 
yet so blind was the country to the inestimable advan- 
tages sea-power has conferred on her, that the very fact 
of a hundred years of maritime peace which Trafalgar 
gave her has been used by the multitude of Little 
Englander organisations at work as one of the most 
potent arguments for starving the Navy. Years ago, in 
reference to this very question of naval defence, Glad- 
stone wrote that Providence in granting unparalleled 
advantage frequently compensated others by blind- 
ing the possessor as to its value. Intellectually, 
socially, and financially the Navy League was starved 
in England and could offer no effective defence, 
much less wage a vigorous offensive, during the ten 
years in which its lusty neighbour waxed stronger 
and stronger. The Committee for the Reduction 
of Armaments, the Financial Reform Association, 
the Peace Society, the International Arbitration 
League, the Cobden Club, the National Liberal Federa- 
tion and many others were all on the war-path against 
naval armaments, creating an atmosphere in which the 
most silly sentimentalism passed for sapient statesman- 
ship. The Navy League, by a struggling existence, 
only succeeded in making more evident the triumph of 
the Little Englander. 

The remarkable contrast which we have just traced, 
where all the forces of public agitation were marshalled 
on one side of the North Sea in favour of expansion of 
armaments and on the other in favour of contraction, 
could not last long without becoming so glaring as to 
tend to bring about its own cure. Up to 1904 the 
matter was not of immediate importance, as we still 
enjoyed the strength built up as the result of the scares 
of 1888 and 1893. The official figures show that since 
1904 Germany increased her annual expenditure on arma- 
ments by 16 millions sterling, and the German Navy 
Bill provides for a further increase by 1911 of five 
millions sterling. In the same period Great Britain has 
decreased her naval and military expenditure by thirteen 
millions sterling per annum. During three years of the 
present Government we have introduced three pro- 
grammes which provide for a considerably less tonnage 
of armoured ships and a much more marked inferiority 
of gun power than the three corresponding programmés 
of Germany, and the contrast extends to our dis- 
advantage in other classes of vessels. These figures 
have served to drum into the apathetic Englishman 
that the words of the German Navy Bill about possess- 
ing a fleet which will jeopardise the supremacy of the 
mightiest naval Power are no idle threat. The earliest 
indications of the awakening that is going on is the 
welcome activity of the Navy League. Powerless for 
want of the right kind of intellectual support, no blame 
in the past for its lack of influence could possibly be 
attributed to the patriotic few who belonged to its or- 
ganisation. It has now succeeded in attracting to 
its organisation something like a hundred and twenty 
M.P.s. We hope to see this movement continue so that 
the Navy League may be reinforced by the best intellec- 
tual, social, and financial elements of the country, and 
then there will be no question but that the masses will 
follow, and branches be established in every con- 
stituency in the country. The first fruits of the new 
spirit were apparent when the Navy League openly 
challenged the members of Parliament constituting the 
Committee for the Reduction of Armaments to debate 
the question of our naval strength in public. The 


Little Englanders Committee at once fled and has 
preferred to work by the specious method of promoting 
a memorial for the further reduction of armaments 
alleged to be signed by a hundred and forty-four Liberal 
members of Parliament. The value of such a memorial 
is considerably discounted by the discretion of the 
signatories who, while willing to deprive our soldiers 
and sailors of their necessary means of fighting, are 
themselves afraid to reveal their names to the world. 
We are ourselves willing at any time to publish the 
whole of the one hundred and forty-four names if Sir 
John Brunner and Mr. Murray Macdonald will favour 
us and their constituents with the list. 

The Navy League now numbers among its members 
men who have served in the Cabinet and will do so 
again. It is urging on the Leader of the Opposition 
his plain duty to challenge a discussion on the Govern- 
ment’s shipbuilding policy before the autumn Session 
comes to an end, and we wish that Mr. Walter Long, 
in his otherwise admirable speech to the members of 
the League at the Trafalgar dinner, could have been 
empowered by Mr. Balfour to say that the day for the 
discussion would be asked for, and could have spoken 
out more decisively on the question of our actual naval 
strength. Mr. Walter Long, however, did say that the 
Cabinet should be made to state whether it interprets 
the two-Power standard in the sense the policy has 
always been regarded by past Governments, as meaning 
a ten per cent. margin in the armoured ships of the line 
of battle over the two next strongest Powers. He has 
thus endorsed the policy of the Navy League, and we 
do not see how the statement can be wrung from his 
Majesty’s present advisers except by an open challenge 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Long has further 
accepted the policy of the Navy League in condemning 
the depleted strength of the only large organised fleet 
this country maintains for war. He states emphatically 
that any civilian is competent to express opinions and 
condemn the Admiralty if it fails to give to the admiral 
who will command the fleets defending our shores in 
war the fullest opportunity of exercising them together 
and accustoming their officers to his methods during 
peace. During a period of weakness and hesitation 
the Navy League came in for a great deal of harsh 
criticism because of its lack of vigorous attack in this 
direction, and instead of gaining strength it was weak- 
ened by secessions. There is now no longer any need 
of suspicion, and we would urge all patriotic supporters 
of the imperial idea to join the Navy League’s ranks, 
which include women as well as men, and thus enable 
it to boast that its strength is derived from the people, 
in the best sense of the word as embracing all hier- 
archies of rank from the aristocrat to the democrat, and 
not from the intrigues of a Government, and that it 
is supported by a free press and not a subservient one. 


A COOL PROPOSAL. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has calmly informed 

the House of Commons that he intends to grant 

a subsidy of £300 a year to the Inter-parliamentary 
Union ; in other words to make a present to a private 
society out of public funds. The sum, of course, is 
nothing ; but when a man is robbed on the high- 
way it is not the trifle which he loses that matters, 
but the sacrilege against property. Lord Weardale (né 
Philip Stanhope) is the chairman of the British group of 
the Inter-parliamentary Union, and its secretaries are 
Mr. D. V. Pirie M.P. and Mr. F. Maddison M.P. 
The Union in fact is a cosmopolitan Radical debat- 
ing club; a central college of the Socialist Pro- 
paganda in Europe. It seems to us that the 
Government might with equal, if not greater, propriety 
subsidise the Eighty Club out of the public funds, 
or the National Liberal Federation, or the Labour 
Representation Committee. The Inter-parliamentary 
Union resembles in some respects the Corresponding 
Society that was started in the eighteenth century at the 
time of the first French Revolution to spread the Jacob- 
inical principles of the republic in monarchical countries. 
It is preposterous that never so small a contribution 
should be made out of the taxpayers’ money towards 
the support of an organisation which disseminates the 
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opinions of a political party disapproved by the majority 
of Britons. Jacobinism, or, as we call it nowadays, 
socialism, has no country: it scorns the trivial dis- 
tinctions of race, religion, language, and political insti- 
tutions, and seeks to remodel the world upon a com- 
munistic basis. It may be that these insane doctrines 
are spreading in this country ; but a large majority of 
Englishmen are still cpposed to cosmopolitanism. 
Even if it were not a majority but a respectable 
minority of citizens who disliked this form of political 
idealism, the Government would not be justified in 
devoting public funds to its encouragement. National 
taxes are intended for national purposes—that is, for 
the defence of the King’s dominions, for the police, for 
the Civil Service, for the health and education of all. 
The financial departure is so novel, and the precedent 
recorded by this freak of Mr. Lloyd George is so 
dangerous, that we are astonished the matter has not 
been taken up in the press or in Parliament. 

There is something peculiarly offensive in such a 
proposal emanating from the present government. 
Had an announcement been made in what Lord 
Rosebery facetiously styled ‘‘the spacious days of 
Arthur and Joseph” that government would devote a 
small subsidy out of public funds to, say, the Primrose 
League, it might have been received with shrugs and 
smiles, as a peccadillo committed by inveterate sinners. 
But this ministry has constituted itself with ‘‘ unctuous 
rectitude’ the Simon Pure of finance ; and has arro- 
gated to itself with reverberating assertion the mono- 
poly of retrenchment. How can we treat seriously, 
after this subscription out of the taxes to a useless and 
non-national fad,the comparison sought to be established 
between the extravagance of the late and the economy 
of the present administration? That the government 
has paid off a considerable amount of war-debt we 
thankfully acknowledge. That a reduction has been 
effected in the expenditure on the army, chiefly bya dimi- 
nution of numbers, cannot be denied, though the danger 
is easily arguable. But in what other respects has the 
government fulfilled its promises of economy, and acted 
up to its professions on the platform of rigorous retrench- 
ment? Wehave never much believed in the possibility of 
reduced expenditure by democratic governments. What 
you cut off in one direction you are forced to spend in 
another. It is curious that two statesmen of such 
first-rate calibre as Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph 
Churchill fell into the mistake of supposing that the 
masses care about economy. In 1874 Gladstone offered 
to abolish the income-tax if he were returned to power, 
and he was promptly defeated at the polls. In 1887 
Lord Randolph Churchill resigned because his col- 
leagues would not cut down the army and navy 
estimates, and ruined his political career. Nothing is 
so popular as general professions of economy : nothing 
is SO unpopular as the execution of those professions. 
Why should the masses care about economy ? 


‘* What is’t to them if taxes rise or fall ? 
Thanks to their income they pay none at all.” 


The masses pay indirect taxes, of course—many of 
them a smaller proportion than they ought, for it 
is too often forgotten that every householder who 
pays direct taxes pays also the indirect taxes of 
about five other persons in his family. But it is 
on direct taxation that the increase and reduction 
of expenditure alike operate. It is therefore natural 
that the working classes should be cold on the 
subject of public economy. That however is only 
an additional reason why the House of Commons 
should redouble its vigilance, and resist the very 
smallest departure from the established canons of 
national finance. Seeing that at the present time large 
sums of money have perforce to be expended on the 
unemployed, and that old-age pensions will necessitate 
a suspension of the sinking fund and an increase of 
direct taxation, it is scandalous that no member of 
parliament should protest against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s flippant decision to subsidise out of the 
public moneys a cosmopolitan caucus of chattering 
cranks, 


THE AGRARIAN FIX IN IRELAND. 


Born Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell can be brusque, 

perhaps worse, when they wish, but their blunt 
refusal to receive a deputation of landlords and tenants 
chosen to represent Munster at one of the most remark- 
able meetings ever held in Ireland is a more serious 
lapse in good manners than this Cabinet has hitherto 
been guilty of. It is not surprising that Mr. William 
O’Brien, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times” of the 19th inst., 
which will repay perusal, comments upon the coinci- 
dence that Mr. Dillon, who has always sullenly opposed 
a policy that would end agrarian agitation, had gone 
out of his way to defend Mr. Asquith’s action in 
the matter of the Eucharistic Congress. We shall 
have something further to say about the strange alliance 
of the Ministry with the more vindictive section of the 
Nationalists, but need only observe at present that if 
the Prime Minister imagines that Mr. Dillon’s uncon- 
vincing apology for his vacillation was a service so 
great as to merit a reversal of the remedial policy 
of 1903, he is strangely ignorant of the elements of 
Irish politics. Mr. Asquith has always lacked the 
imaginative power which differentiates the statesman 
from the politician, but he has generally been credited 
with some sense of proportion. He could not, it is 
true, have a worse adviser than Mr. Birrell, in whom 
the cultivation of obvious jests seems to have destroyed 
the power of perceiving obvious facts. But even these 
two must faintly suspect that the decision of the 
Government as to land purchase is a matter of vital 
importance to the United Kingdom. If they did not 
know it before last Wednesday, Lord MacDonnell’s 
speech should have given the necessary instruction. 

The Wyndham Land Act of 1903 is in two respects 
unique amongst the many experiments in Irish land 
legislation: it was founded on a genuine concordat 
between tenant and landlord, and it has worked more 
quickly than anyone anticipated. So many tenants and 
landlords have agreed upon the transfer of ownership 
under its provisions that the office of the Estates Com- 
missioners has been unable to keep pace with the 
applications for purchase, and the Exchequer, even 
before the depreciation of Government Stock, had 
found it impossible to provide the funds necessary 
to complete the transactions. Thus there has 
always been an intermediate period between the 
agreement of the parties and the actual payment 
by the State. In these circumstances vendor and 
purchaser agree that the tenant shall, pending final 
settlement, pay to the landlord, in lieu of rent, in- 
terest (at a rate fixed by mutual agreement) on the 
sum accepted as purchase money. The prolonga- 
tion of this temporary arrangement is unsatisfactory 
to both parties. For the landlord receives less than 
the old rent, though he has not yet obtained the 
capital with which to redeem charges, while the tenant, 
though he pays less than the old rent, usually pays 
not less than his future redemption annuity, but is 
coming no nearer to the acquisition of the fee-simple. 
This is the present position in some thousands of 
holdings, and the ambiguous language of Lord Crewe 
and Lord Denman has made both landlord and tenant 
uncertain whether the State will now confirm their 
bargain as, under the 1903 Act, it was bound to do. 
The case of contracts already made obviously differs 
from that of agreements to be made in the future. 

In 1903 considerable misgiving was expressed as to 
the willingness or ability of the new purchasers to pay 
their purchase annuities to the State, and it was 
accordingly arranged that any loss to the State from 
this cause should be defrayed from the Irish Develop- 
ment Grant, or, failing that, by the ratepayers of the 
county in which the default occtrred. But no pro- 
vision was made for heavy loss upon the flotation of 
loans by the State. Payments to the vendor in cash, 
not in Land Stock, was introduced because the fluctua- 
tions of that stock had deterred many landlords from 
selling under the Ashbourne Act, and all parties were 
in 1903 agreed upon the policy of facilitating sale. Mr. 
Wyndham hoped to introduce considerable savings 
into Irish administration as a counterpoise to the grant 


of a bonus. 
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But the whole financial situation has been changed 
by the fact that Irish Land Stock—a 2} per cent. 
investment on the security of the British Government— 
has fallen below 88 instead of remaining near par. 
For every £88 the State raises at present to carry on 
the operations of Irish land purchase, it will eventually 
have to repay the lender £100. The Irish tenant- 
purchasers have not defaulted, but the changed con- 
ditions of the London money market have produced a 
financial crisis. The Irish Development Grant is prac- 
tically exhausted, and meanwhile there is no money for 
the carrying into effect of thousands of contracts 
already made between landlord and tenant on the 
assurance that the Government would find the funds 
necessary to carry out the purchase transaction. 

What will the Government do? It is quite obvious 
that the Irish ratepayers cannot defray the loss on 
flotation of the stock, even were it fair to ask them to 
do so. Therefore either the tenants must pay more, or 
the landlords receive less, or a grant must be made from 
the Imperial Exchequer, or some combination of these 
processes must be devised. 

It is quite certain that the Irish tenants will refuse 
to pay increased interest on the State loan, and if the 
State attempts to alter the terms of its contract with 
them it will simply endanger the security for the money 
already advanced. It is also clear that to divert the 
bonus from the vendor will compel him to ask a higher 
price from the purchaser. There will be a deadlock in 
Ireland. 

This Government has not a good record in Irish 
finance. It has not made economies in administration. 
It declined to abolish a vacant and superfluous judge- 
ship. It has, from simple refusal to put the law of the 
land into force against cattle-drivers, had to spend a 
large sum on extra police. And, with the full know- 
ledge that funds were insufficient to carry out punctually 


‘the land-purchase programme to which it is pledged, it 


embarked on a costly and unnecessary scheme for 

accelerating the reinstatement of evicted tenants. So 
thaps it is not so strange that Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
irrell would not receive Mr. O’Brien’s deputation. 


THE CITY. 


FTER the ‘‘alarums and excursions” of the last 
two weeks the Stock Exchange seems prostrate 
with fatigue. Certainly the stagnation of the last two 
or three days has been like the bad old times. The 
truth we suspect to be that those who were caught in 
the squall a fortnight ago are afraid to put out into the 
open until they are quite, quite certain of the weather. 
And they are right ; for although those who bought 
Kaffirs on that panicky Friday a fortnight ago must 
have made a very nice profit, the people who studied 
intrinsic merits and got in the week before must have 
had a nasty shock to their nerves. We believe, as we 
always have believed, that there will be no war in 
Eastern Europe, and Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria 
seem to be acting in a perfectly sensible manner, and 
to have already come to terms. But there is no know- 
ing what Montenegro and Servia may or may not do; 
and although their rising would only be what Lord 
Halsbury once called ‘‘a sort of a kind of a war”, it 
would be quite enough to upset markets again. Of 
course ‘‘a scrap” between Austria and Servia does 
not really affect mining operations in the Transvaal: 
but the Berlin and Paris speculators are of a very 
nervous temperament. 

This is a good time for people to buy Kaffir shares, 
but if they wish to sleep o’ nights they had better pay for 
them with their own or their bankers’ money, as there 
will be rumours and newspaper lies for the next month 
ortwo. The best shares to buy are in our opinion some 
of the Deep Levels. City Deep, Village Deep, and 
Cinderella Deep may all be had in the neighbourhood of 
24, and before six months are out, if peace is main- 
tained, will nearly double those prices. East Rands, 
though intrinsically a safe 10 per cent. investment, are 
very disappointing as a speculation. The fact is there 
are too many new shares waiting to be sold. Apex 
at 4 are the best speculative counters (they have been 
at 11), as Modders and Consolidated Goldfields are on 


merits quite high enough, though they are so fashion- 
able they may be pushed higher. We doubt whether 
the Goldfields will pay more than 25 per cent. dividend, 
which would make 3 their proper price ; they were over 
5 the other day, and are now about 44. Fora share at 
rubbish price there is nothing to touch Boksburg at 
I0s., as the unissued shares are under call at 25s., and 
the prospects of this property are of the best. 

The agricultural and commercial prospects of Argen- 
tina are, as we pointed out last week, better than they 
have ever been before. There is going to be a bigger 
wheat crop than last year apparently, and the traffic 
increase on the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway for 
last week was no less than £18,000. How the stock 
of this railway, paying 7 per cent. dividends, stands at 
116 is a mystery: Canadian Pacifics, which pay the 
same, are at 180. The only explanation can be that the 
constant issue of new capital absorbs all the money 
available for this market. The Buenos Ayres Western 
Railway are issuing more shares, and the Buenos Ayres 
Great Southern are going to spread a big debenture 
issue of 4 per cent. bonds over a period of four years. 
Both, it is hardly necessary to say, are good investments 
and worth applying for, as are the £2,000,000 new 
shares of the Rosario Railway. The Buenos Ayres 
Lacroze Tramways Company are offering, through the 
Anglo-American Debenture Corporation, £ 200,000 Five 
per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at 96. The 
total amount of debenture stock now out is 4 500,000, 
which at 5 per cent. will require £25,000 a year. The 
net profits of the line for the year ending 30 June 
1908 were £80,334, an ample margin, so_ that 
this is a safe 5 per cent. investment. There have 
been some other good issues during the week. The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company are offering 
£300,000 of 44 per cent. debentures at 98}, a good 
investment, though not so tempting as the Lacroze 
Tramways 5 percent. bond. There is also a Mexican 
Irrigation loan, 44 per cent. guaranteed by the Mexican 
Government, issued at 92, which ought to go to a 
premium on that price. There is a Chillagoe Railway 
debenture guaranteed by the Government of Queens- 
land, which is prejudiced by its name, and the facts 
that the existing debentures stand about 80, and that 
the copper mine to which the railway runs has had 
a disastrous history. Nevertheless these Chillagoe 
debentures are worth applying for, as Queensland 
colony will not repudiate its guarantees. 

The American railway market continues to show 
wonderful strength. The best speculative investment 
in this department is that of Union Pacific Convertible 
bonds at 105. These bonds, which are a charge on 
the Union Pacific system, could not possibly fall below 
go in any panic, and they are convertible into ordinary 
stock at 175 (the present price of Union Pacifics) ; so 
that if Unions go to 200, as is considered probable, 
there is a handsome profit. 

Mr. S. J. Waring’s statement of the affairs of Waring 
and Gillow at the annual meeting affords an idea of the 
mischief that may be worked to a business of this sort 
by ill-informed criticism in the public press. The 
directors were perhaps well advised to agree to a 
settlement out of court, but meantime the profits have 
suffered, though they still reach the substantial figure 
of £138,792. A statement of the business in hand in 
nearly every part of the world warrants the Chairman’s 
optimism as to the future, and accounts for the improve- 
ment in the shares which followed the meeting. 


= 


MISS CHRISTABEL PANKHURST. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


l WAS reading lately in ‘‘The New Quarterly 

Review ” an essay on the superiority of law-courts 
to theatres, as places of amusement. And I found a 
shining instance of this truth last Wednesday morning, 
in the bleak, very Early-Victorian precincts of the Bow 
Street police court. There, at the centre, penned but 
gloriously unhampered in the dock (that dock which is 
so like a miniature railway-bridge), a very young lady 
in a white frock sunnily sped the hours in a fashion 
that no mere actress, no mere playwright, could ever 
achieve for us. 
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About the legal aspect of the case against her I must 
of course say nothing. Nor am I tempted to say any- 
thing. I hold no brief for the suffragist ladies: Miss 
Pankhurst holds the brief too well for competition. 
Nor do I hold a brief against them. Having con- 
sistently for many years ignored the piteous appeals 
of Liberal and Tory agents alike that I should 
exercise my undoubted right to have my name 
inscribed on the register of voters, I feel it is hardly 
for me to urge that men alone are fit to mould 
the destinies of the nation. I do but observe the 
suffragist movement, from without, taking pleasure 
in it as comedy. The pleasure is keen, for the 
comedy is good. For fifty years or so, many quiet, 
thoughtful, irreproachable, elderly ladies wrote and 
published in the monthly reviews very able and closely- 
reasoned expositions of the injustice involved in depriv- 
ing women of the right to vote. And the sole result 
of all the trouble taken by these quiet, thoughtful, 
irreproachable, elderly, perfect ladies was that they 
were called “‘ the shrieking sisterhood”. Two or three 
years ago, other ladies, anxious to vote, came forward 
and have gone around literally shrieking; and the 
result is that already their desire is treated as a matter 
of practical politics, and a quite urgent one at that. 
What a pretty light all this throws—does it not ?—on 
a world governed by the animals which distinguish 
themselves from the other animals by taking ‘‘ reason- 
able animals” as their label! And yet the light does 
not seem to have enlightened the brilliantly reasonable 
animals which write for the press. Invariably, solemnly, 
at every fresh ‘‘ raid” or other escapade of the suffragist 
ladies, those newspapers which are friendly to the cause 
itself announce that ‘‘ this has put back the clock of 
female suffrage by at least twenty years”. Bless their 
hearts! The clock must now, by their computation, 
have been put back ‘‘at least” twelve centuries. And 
when a Bill giving the vote to women is passed through 
Parliament, as will happen in the very near future, it 
will be hailed as yet another triumph for Reason, mistress 
of us all. 

Invariably, solemnly, after every violent demonstra- 
tion, such newspapers as are hostile to the cause 
declare that these ladies are ‘‘ actuated solely by 
motives of self-advertisement”. Doubtless, many of 
the ladies desire advertisement. But vanity is not, I 
imagine, a thing peculiar to ladies. Many of the 
gentlemen who, in the course of the world’s history, 
have done great things for their countries, as states- 
men, priests, soldiers, or what not, have not been loth 
to advertise themselves; nor does their willingness 
cast any slur on the purity of the other impulses that 
set them in motion. Mere desire for advertisement 
may set you in motion, but it certainly will not carry 
you very far. It will not, for example, carry you so 
far as the police station. It is nice to be a martyr, no 
doubt ; but it is much nicer not to be one. And when 
you have your choice of being or not being martyred 
you will martyr yourself only if you have some sort of 
a strong faith to sustain you. When, in the midst 
of an interesting speech by an eminent politician, 
a lady jumps up and cries shrilly, ‘‘ When are you 
going to give women the vote?” and is promptly 

ustled out of an infuriated audience, it is absurd to 
suppose, as people seem to, that she took any personal 
pleasure in the performance. Most of these women are 
well-educated, well-brought-up. They don’t want to 
be rude. It is no fun to make everyone dislike you and 
howl at you. There is no pleasure in being chucked 
out. Depend on it, the ordeal is one which these 
women dread, and many of them, after being told off 
for it, shirk it, and leave the meeting undisturbed. It 
is only a strong sense of duty to their cause that can 
enable them to bring their performance off. All such 
personal vanity as they may have must be a strong 
deterrent. I admit that, in the case of a suffragist who 
breaks the law, personal vanity may be an auxiliary 
incentive. People are all more or less sorry for a woman 
who goes to prison. But, as I have said, imprison- 
ment is too stiff a price to pay for mere advertisement. 
Suggest to Mr. Hall Caine, on the eve of the publica- 
tion of his next book, that he should assault a police- 
man. He would reject the scheme, after hardly more 
than a moment’s hesitation. But if, by assaulting 


a policeman, he could benefit the Isle of Man, or vindi- 
cate Rossetti, or serve any other cause that he has 
unselfishly at heart, theg would the policeman have to 
be on his guard. Miss Pankhurst may, for all I know, 
be as vain as most of us. So may Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Mrs. Drummond, her dock-mates. Obviously, too, she 
enjoys the conduct of her case. Indeed, her joyousness 
is one of the secrets of her charm. But the price she 
may have presently to pay is not one which she would 
risk if she were not also very thoroughly and unselfishly 
in earnest. 

And so, when I say she is a most accomplished come- 
dian, do not suspect me of acheap sneer. That descrip- 
tion is but a part of the truth about her. But it is the 
part with which I, as a dramatic critic, am mainly con- 
cerned. She has all the qualities which an actress needs, 
and of which so few actresses have any. Her voice is 
charmingly melodious, and the art with which she 
manages it seems hardly compatible with its still childish 
ring. And her face, still childish too, is as vivid and 
as variable as her voice, whose inflexions have always 
their parallel in her eyes and mouth. And not there 
merely. Her whole body is alive with her every mean- 
ing; and, if you can imagine a very graceful rhythmic 
dance done by a dancer who moves not her feet, you 
will have some idea of Miss Pankhurst’s method. As 
she stood there with a rustling sheaf of notes in one 
hand, her other hand did the work of twenty average 
hands. But ‘‘ work” is a dull term for those lively 
arabesques with which she adorned the air of the police 
court, so eagerly and blithely, turning everything to 
favour and to prettiness. I am told she is great at the 
mass-meetings in Hyde Park ; but I doubt whether her 
effect can be so delightful there. A setting of trees 
and grass would strike no contrast to her freshness. 
But put the wood-nymph in the dock of the police 
court, and her effect is quite wonderful. . . . No, that 
is a misleading image. The wood-nymph would be shy, 
uncomfortable ; whereas Miss Pankhurst in her barred 
pen seemed as comfortable and as self-possessed as 
Mr. Curtis Bennett on the bench. And, as she stood 
there, with her head inclined merrily to one side, trilling 
her questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, she 
was like nothing so much as a little singing bird born 
in captivity. 

Mr. Lloyd George did not seem at all as though he 
had been born in a witness-box. His Keltic fire burned 
very low; and the contrast between the buoyancy of 
the girl and the depression of the statesman was almost 
painful. Youth and an ideal, on the one hand ; and, 
on the other, middle age and no illusions left over. Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s more stolid nature has borne up 
better under the weight of political and official life ; andhe 
seemed more capable of coping with Miss Pankhurst. 
But even for him one would have felt sorry had she been 
at all aggressive, had she made any unlovely use of 
her advantage. As it was, her manner was perfect. 
To both statesmen she behaved as one admitting the 
humour of the situation and trying to help them through 
it with as much speed as might be compatible with 
duty. ‘‘ Now, I want you to concentrate your mind on 
the hand-bill”, ‘‘ I will now suggest to you a definition 
of the verb ‘to rush’”—such phrases, as reported, 
sound rather pompous and priggish. As brought out 
by Miss Pankhurst, with a keen sense of fun in the 
contrast between herself and the mature male lawyers 
whose business it is to use such phrases, they were 
irresistible. Throughout, indeed, the charm of her 
youth was made the more manifest by the elderly task 
she was doing so youngly and so well. And the 
feminine charm of her was heightened by the fact that 
it was a masculine task she was doing so well and in 
so very feminine a way. And... no more analysis! 
Let not my heavy hand rub the bloom off so pretty a 
recollection. 


SOME AUTUMN SHOWS. 
By LaurENCE BINnyon. 


UTUMN is upon us, with even more than the usual 
crowd of exhibitions. Though there is nothing 

as yet of the first importance for the picture-seer, several 
of the minor galleries are worth a visit. The younger 
generation of artists owes a debt to Mr. John Baillie. 
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He has an eye open for coming men ; the small exhibi- 
tions he has arranged have always shown a personal 
choice and interest ; and he has introduced more than one 
mising talent tothe public. One is sure of never find- 
ing on his walls the ‘‘ dealer’s picture” of monotonous 
bad mannerism in a pompous glittering frame. It is 
news therefore that after two or three advances 
= remote suburbs he has definitely set foot in central 
London, west-end London that is, and to be more pre- 
cise, at No. 13 Bruton Street. The new Baillie Galleries 
contain several rooms and are pleasantly appointed. 
The opening exhibition at the new quarters has plenty 
of variety. In the first room is a collection of pictures 
and drawings by various hands, mostly landscapes. 
The rather dead surface and generally gloomy air of 
Mr. Walter Sickert’s canvases are not exhilarating to 
the eye, but they have the distinction of character. In 
his old streets of Dieppe or dark glimpses of Venice 
there is something more than the picturesque scene ; 
there is a sombre impression of lurking drama, the 
atmosphere, almost sinister sometimes, that tinges 
walls and house-fronts of old towns, as if they partook 
in some sort of the human fates they serve. On the 
same wall is one of Monticelli’s glowingly coloured 
dreams. Among the quite young English painters no 
one shows more promise than Mr. Glyn Philpot. He 
has the instinct for style, and he has imagination ; and 
with these he should go far, since his power of draughts- 
manship is steadily growing. He is represented here 
by a small upright canvas, ‘‘ Ronda”, and by a portrait 
not wholly fortunate in its scheme, but painted with 
both strength and modesty. The shirt-sleeve is beauti- 
fully painted, but the collar seems to cut off the head. 
Mr. Foottet’s romantic impressions of landscape are 
familiar to haunters of the Baillie galleries ; it is a pity 
that weaknesses of design and crudities of colour mar 
his intentions and make his performance unequal. 
Mr. Foottet is too determined to have romance at any 
cost. He is far more successful in his picture of a 
glimmering twilight harbour (No. 25), where he lets 
the beauty of his subject speak for itself, than in the 
two smaller landscapes, where the effect is too cheaply 
got. Anew name to me is that of Mr. W. A. Wildman, 
who exhibits a group of water-colour drawings, show- 
ing delicacy of hand and of colour and a true feeling 
for the medium. A whole room is filled with paintings 
and sketches by Mr. J. D. Ferguson, very much under 
French influence, and extremely clever, but of a kind 
of art that rather soon exhausts its interest. Viva- 
cious response to the impressions of a moment is Mr. 
Ferguson’s inspiration, as of so many other brilliant 
sketchers. But we begin to be sated with such things 
as this produces. There is so little behind to give 
vitality. 

Another room is devoted to oddly contrasting work— 
Mr. Paul Woodroffe’s illustrations to ‘‘The Tempest” 
and to ‘‘ The Child’s Life of Jesus”. These are designs 
made for reproduction in colour, a condition which must 
be remembered in estimating their merit. There is a 
hardness about the drawing and a laborious tame 
finish about the brushwork which are disagreeable ; 
and the colouring lacks idea, it is too much in the 
nature of something added from outside. Yet there is 
much to respect in Mr. Woodroffe’s designs, chiefly 
their manifest sincerity of purpose in grappling with his 
difficulties. Infact, he seems rather overweighted by his 
own earnestness. It is hard to imagine illustrations to 
“The Tempest ” which would really satisfy, though a 
chosen scene may prove congenial to this painter or 
that, and find felicitous expression. But I think at any 
rate one craves for more freedom and lightness of 
ra than Mr. Woodroffe displays. He seems in 
more than one design to have had in mind the methods 
of Mantegna, as for instance in ‘‘ The Magic Banquet” 
(No. 1), which, with a curious stoniness of outline, is 
yet one of the best of the series and shows real powers 
of fancy. Ariel hovering over the wreck (No. 16) is 
the most successful drawing, I think, though here too 
the colour seems something imported, and a more 
——_ quality of line would immensely add to the 


At ‘the Leicester Galleries there are illustrations to 
another lay of Shakespeare’s, the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Mr. Rackham. These please a 


reat many people, and Mr. Rackham has his reward. 

ut he does not advance as an artist. There are the 
same black, spiky boles and roots of hollow trees, 
which he appears to find indispensable, the same pretty 
figures of nymphs and elves, the same elaborately comic 
goblins, as in the Peter Pan series. But the elements 
of his design mix badly. No imaginative art really 
exists without wholeness of atmosphere giving a per- 
suasion of coherent reality to the likeness of things 
that never were on sea or land. This is where Mr. 
Rackham fails. There seems to be no living emotion 
at work in his drawings. He lacks that fusing power 
of style which enabled Shakespeare to make Titania and 
Bottom the Weaver talk together in the most credible 
and natural way, so that we are enchanted and think 
perhaps that it was an easy thing to do. 

Just that imaginative singleness of mood, which is 
so rare, and which no taking of pains can compass, 
impresses me in a picture at another gallery. The 
Institute of Oil Painters provides in its fine galleries 
an extensive and deeply uninteresting exhibition. Sud- 
denly one’s eye alights on a most unexpected appari- 
tion—Mr. Ricketts’ ‘‘Don Juan and the Statue”. It 
is like seeing a live flame among dead leaves. The 
picture has been shown before, and I do not know why 
it has strayed into the Institute; but I was very glad 
to see it again, since it is far from losing its effect by 
familiarity. The gesture of superhuman force in the 
menacing stony figure of the Commander, the collapsing 
limbs of Don Juan, the smoke of the expiring lantern 
going up into the cold moonlight—these make a keen 
impression of reality, of the thing happening before 
one’s eyes; yet what sacrifices and suppressions have 
been used by the artist at every point, concentrating 
his energies on the dramatic idea! There is fire and 
force in this picture: and how woefully is everything 
of the kind lacking in most of our painters nowadays 
who attempt imaginative themes, content as they are 
with nerveless echoes of the Pre-Raphaelites! Mr. R. 
Frampton’s two paintings in this gallery are an illustra- 
tion. We meet Mr. Glyn Philpot again at the Institute ; 
he shows an able study of a girl; and above this is a 
Jewish interior by Mr. Wolmark, which looks interest- 
ing but is hung too high to be seen. 

As usual, Messrs. Shepherd have got together an 
attractive collection of ‘‘ little masters” of the English 
school for their winter show. There are uncommonly 
good examples both of Lely and of Kneller. An early 
portrait by Gainsborough of a young officer attached to 
Landguard Fort is a picture to remember, for it shows 
how even at that period the artist had quite emerged 
from the tentative stage of imitation ; the brush-drawing 
is not so free as in later years, but the wonderful faculty 
of giving expressive life to the features is already 
manifest. Two other Gainsboroughs are also on the 
walls. One is an early landscape, delightful in colour ; 
the other a large study for the ‘‘ Musidora” of the National 
Gallery. Raeburn’s portrait of an old lady, Mrs. Adams, 
isa Raeburn of the best kind; not too showy, with 
nothing perfunctory about it, but extremely fresh and 
vigorous, and admirably preserved. Among other 
things to be noted are a coast scene with a fine sky of 
massed and rolling cloud, which seems more likely to 
be by Crome than by any other of the Norwich school, 
though I would not be quite confident about its author- 
ship ; and a landscape ‘‘On the French Coast” by 
Thomas Shotter Boys, who probably painted a large 
proportion of the pictures which go under Benington’s 
name. An oil painting by De Wint is something of a 
rarity, and the ‘‘ Woody Lane” (No. .y4), interesting 
for its suggestion of a Gainsborough design, loses 
nothing by being unfinished ; the freely sketched fore- 
ground tree and undergrowth give indeed an added 
force and life to the painting as a whole. 


BETHMOORA. 
By Lorp Dwunsany. 


_ee is a faint freshness in the London night as 

though some strayed reveller of a breeze had left 
his comrades in the Kentish uplands and had entered 
the town by stealth. The pavements are a little damp 
and shiny. Upon one’s ears that at this late hour have 
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become very acute there hits the tap of a remote foot- 
fall. Louder and louder grow the taps, filling the whole 
night. And a black, cloaked figure passes by and goes 
tapping into the dark. One who has danced goes 
homewards. Somewhere a ball has closed its doors 
and ended. Its yellow lights are out, its musicians 
are silent, its dancers have all gone into the night air, 
and Time has said of it ‘‘ Let it be past and over, and 
among the things that I have put away”. 

Shadows begin to detach themselves from their great 
gathering-places. No less silently than those shadows 
that are thin and dead move homewards the stealthy 
cats. Thus have we even in London our faint fore- 
bodings of the dawn’s approach which the birds and the 
beasts and the stars are crying aloud to the untram- 
melled fields. 

At what moment I know not I perceive that the night 
itself is irrecoverably overthrown. It is suddenly re- 
vealed to me by the weary pallor of the street-lamps 
that the streets are silent and nocturnal still, not because 
there is any strength in night but because men have not 
yet arisen from sleep to defy him. So have I seen 
dejected and untidy guards still bearing antique muskets 
in palatial gateways although the realms of the monarch 
that they guard have shrunk to a single province which 
no enemy yet has troubled to overrun. 

And it is now manifest from the aspect of the street- 
lamps, those abashed dependants of night, that already 
English mountain peaks have seen the dawn, that the 
cliffs of Dover are standing white to the morning, that 
the sea-mist has lifted and is pouring inland. 

And now men with a hose have come and are sluicing 
out the streets. 

Behold now night is dead. 

What memories, what fancies thron 
A night but just now gathered out of London by the 
hostile hand of Time. A million common artificial 
things all cloaked for a while in mystery, like beggars 
robed in purple and seated on dread thrones. Four 
million people asleep, dreaming perhaps. What worlds 
have they gone into? Whom have they met? But 
my thoughts are far off with Bethmoora in her loneli- 
ness, whose gates swing to and fro. To and fro 
they swing, and creak in the wind, but no one hears 
them. They are of green copper, very lovely, but 
no one sees them now. The desert wind pours sand 
into their hinges, no watchman comes to ease them. 
No guard goes round Bethmoora’s battlements, no 
enemy assails them. There are no lights in her houses, 
no footfall in her streets; she stands there dead and 
lonely beyond the Hills of Hap, and I would see Beth- 
moora once again but dare not. 

It is many a year as they tell me since Bethmoora 
became desolate. 

Her desolation is spoken of in taverns where sailors 
meet, and certain travellers have told me of it. 

I had hoped to see Bethmoora once again. It is 
many a year ago they say when the vintage was last 
gathered in from the vineyards that I knew, where it is 
all desert now. It was a radiant day, and the people 
of the city were dancing by the vineyards, while here 
and there one played upon the kalipac. The purple 
flowering shrubs were all in bloom, and the snow shone 
upon the Hills of Hap. 

Outside the copper gates they crushed the grapes in 
vats to make the syrabub. It had been a goodly 
vintage. 

In little gardens at the desert’s edge men beat the 
tambang and the tittibuk and blew melodiously the 
zootibar. 

All there was mirth and song and dance because the 
vintage had been gathered in, and there would be 
ample syrabub for the winter months and much left 
over to exchange for turquoises and emeralds with the 
merchants who come down from Oxuhahn. Thus they 
rejoiced all day over their vintage on the narrow strip 
of cultivated ground that lay between Bethmoora and 
the desert which mets the sky to the South. And 
when the heat of the day began to abate and the sun 
drew near to the snows on the Hills of Hap, the note 
of the zootibar still rose clear from the gardens, and 
the brilliant dresses of the dancers still wound among 
the flowers. 


one’s mind! 


been noticed crossing the face of the Hills of Hap. | 


All that day three men on mules had | 


Backwards and forwards they moved as the track woung 
lower and lower, three little specks of black against the 
snow. They were seen first in the very early morni 
up near the shoulder of Peol Jagganoth and seemed to 
be coming out of Utnar Véhi. All daythey came. And 
in the evening, just before lights come out and colours 
change, they appeared before Bethmoora’s copper 
gates. They carried staves such as messengers bear 
in those lands, and seemed sombrely clad when the 
dancers all came round them with their green and lilac 
dresses. Those Europeans who were present and heard 
the message given were ignorant of the language, and 
only caught the name of Utnar Véhi. But it was brief 
and passed rapidly from mouth to mouth, and almost 
at once the people burnt their vineyards and began to 
flee away from Bethmoora, going for the most part 
northwards, though some went to the East. They rap 
down out of their fair white houses and streamed 
through the copper gate, the throbbing of the tambang 
and the tittibuk suddenly ceased with the note of the 
zootibar, and the clinking kalipac stopped a moment 
after. The three strange travellers went back the way 
they came the instant their message was given. It was 
the hour when a light would have appeared in some 
high tower, and window after window would have 
poured into the dusk its lion-frightening light, and the 
copper gates would have been fastened up. But no 
lights came out in windows there that night and have 
not ever since, and those copper gates were left wide 
and have never shut, and the sound arose of the red 
fire crackling in the vineyards and the pattering of feet 
fleeing softly. There were no cries, no other sounds at 
all, only the rapid and determined flight. They fled as 
swiftly and quietly as a herd of wild cattle flee when 
they suddenly see a man. It was as though something 
had befallen which had been feared for generations, 
which could only be escaped by instant flight, which 
left no time for indecision. 

Then fear took the Europeans also and they too fied. 
And what the message was I have never heard. 

Many believe that it was a message from Thuba 
Mleen, the mysterious emperor of those lands, who is 
never seen by man, advising that Bethmoora should be 
left desolate. Others say that the message was one of 
warning from the gods, whether from friendly gods or 
from adverse ones they know not. 

And others hold that the plague was ravaging a line 
of cities over in Utnar Véhi following the south-west 
wind which for many weeks had been blowing across 
them towards Bethmoora. 

Some say that the terrible gnousar sickness, was 
upon the three travellers and that their very mules 
were dripping with it, and suppose that they were 
driven to the city by hunger, but suggest no better 
reason for so terrible a crime. 

But most believe that it was a message from the 
desert himself, who owns all the earth to the south- 
wards, spoken with his peculiar cry to those three who 
knew his voice—men who had been out on the sand- 
wastes without tents by night, who had been by day 
without water, men who had been out there where the 
desert mutters and had grown to know his needs and 
his malevolence. They say that the desert had a need 
for Bethmoora, that he wished to come into her lovely 
streets and to send into her temples and her houses his 
storm-winds draped with sand. For he hates the 
sound and the sight of men in his old evil heart and he 
would have Bethmoora silent and undisturbed, save 
for the weird love he whispers at her gates. 

If | knew what that message was that the three 
men brought on mules and told in the copper gate I 
think that I should go and see Bethmoora once again. 
For a great longing comes on me here in London to 
see once more that white and beautiful city; and yet I 
dare not, for I know not the danger I should have to 
face, whether I should risk the fury of unknown dread- 
ful gods, or some disease unspeakable and slow, or the 
desert’s curse, or torture in some little private room of 
the Emperor Thuba Mleen, or something that the 
travellers have not told—perhaps more fearful still. 
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ON THE COMMON. 


HERE is always a fine sense of space and freedom 
T on.the common. The wide heath is around 
you, and the whole wide sky above. And when, as 
sometimes happens after a thunderstorm, the arch 
of a rainbow spans the entire vault of heaven, a 
sense of grandeur and sublimity is added to that 
offreedom. The air itself, too, especially when coming 
off the sea, is a cordial of incredible virtue. So at 
jeast thought Emerson when, with reference to a 
similar situation, he says, ‘‘ Crossing a bare common, 
in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, 
without having in my thoughts any occurrence of 

cial good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilara- 
tion”. For many miles the common extends, always 
keeping near to the coast-line, a wide stretch of gorse 
and heather and fern, with here and there a straggling 
belt of Scotch firs or a clump of silver birches. The 
lofty tower of a ruined church, a conspicuous object 
alike from land and sea, rises some hundred feet from 
the edge of the common and stands sentinel over the 
scene, looking down upon the varied life below as the 
seasons succeed each other—the peasant cutting furze 
or peat for his cottage fire, the rabbits, some of them 
black ones, scuttling among the brakes, the little green 
lizard basking]|in the summer’s sun, the birds hawking 
for moths and flies and other insects, the rich colouring 
of the common when the whins and heather are in 
bloom. 

As one walks along the narrow winding trackways 
in summer-time the vast wealth of insect life is astonish- 
ing. At every step countless winged creatures, moths, 

ats, fern-chafers, yellow underwings, rise out of the 
ling and bracken and settle again almost immediately. 
The air, too, is full of myriads of tiny midges, which 
help to support the numerous birds that make the 
common theirhome. Wheatears, meadow-pipits, linnets 
abound, and the well-known note of the whinchat, 
“*y-tick, u-tick ”, is heard on every side. All day long, 
from early dawn till far into the deepening twilight, 
the common, like Tennyson’s wood, is ‘‘a world of 
plunder and prey”. With restless activity the swifts 
dash shrieking around the church tower, and the 
swallows skim silently over the gorse from sunrise to 
sunset. A kestrel-hawk is mostly to be seen hovering 
somewhere over the common. The tap of the green 
woodpecker will not infrequently be heard on the bark 
of the fir-trees. As twilight gathers the nightjars or 
goatsuckers appear, and owls, both the brown owl 
and the barn owl, issue from their hiding-places in 
search of food. 

Sometimes, after a hot day in summer, when the last 
glow of the setting sun is fading in the west and the 
great bat, first noticed by Gilbert White, is taking its 
evening flight, a dense white mist creeps over the 
common. To just above the level of the ling and 
heather the vapour rises, giving the appearance of a 
wide lagoon, with the taller gorse-bushes standing out 
of the water. Indeed, so perfect is the optical illusion 
in the gathering darkness that it is difficult to believe 
one is not gazing on a vast inland sea. Nightjars 
abound on the common. On a summer’s evening their 
curious jarring note, uttered only when the bird is‘at 
test, will be heard in every direction. Sometimes as 
many as five or six will be seen on the wing at once. 
A mysterious charm attends their silent flittings in the 
fading light. They appear and disappear in a strange 
manner ; now fluttering about like enormous moths ; 


. Now rising into the air with rapid flight ; and now, with 


a sudden twist, shooting down among the gorse and 
bracken. Night-hawks the peasants call them ; and the 
name is appropriate enough as one watches the birds 
hawking for insects in the twilight of a summer’s 
evening. 

During the last week of July a short-eared owl might 
often be seen hovering like a kestrel over the common, 
in search of field-mice and other small game. Up and 
down a marshy swamp the handsome bird slowly sailed ; 
then hawk-like would hover some moments in the air, 
till with a sharp half-turn-over it would drop down into 
the dense herbage. Ina minute or so it would reappear, 
and the same process would be repeated. In former 


days, before the draining of the fens, the short-eared 


owl bred regularly in many parts of East Anglia; now 


it is usually met with as a winter visitor. It is clear, 
however, that this bird had a nest somewhere among 
the bracken last summer. 

In a belt of Scotch firs which separates the common 
from the tidal river numbers of herons have at one spot 
made theirhome. As many as forty nests were tenanted 
last season. Fortunately the clump of trees occupied 
by the heronry is on private land, and the proximity of 
a keeper’s cottage is a further guarantee for protection. 
Most interesting was it to watch those splendid birds, 
the largest of our indigenous species, in their nesting- 
quarters. As one approached the secluded spot a number 
of old birds left the fir-trees, and with loud croakings 
sailed away over the tidal stream, and settled out of 
danger on the further bank. Others stood up in their 
nests; while the young ones kept up a constant cry, 
harsh, guttural, and grating, as if to frighten the in- 
truder away. Soon, however, the parent birds returned 
to their charge, and alighting on their nests calmly 
surveyed the scene. It was an unusual ‘“ entertain- 
ment’’, one that the Naturalist of Selborne often desired 
but ‘never could manage to see”, thus to be at close 
quarters with such a fine company of birds. 

In former years the common was a breeding-place of 
the stone-curlew, and even now, during the spring and 
autumn migrations, its wild human whistle may occa- 
sionally be heard. The bittern, too, was not unknown, 
and Crabbe’s lines, written with reference to the marshes 
near Slaughden Quay, might with equal truth have 
been applied to those which stretch between our 
heronry and the tidal stream :— 

‘* the loud bittern from its bullrush home 

Gave from the salt ditch-side its bellowing boom.” 


On this narrow stretch of marsh-land the lovely sea- 
lavender was coming into bloom, and within a few 
weeks a wide sheet of exquisite mauve blossoms would 
cover the muddy flats. Spikes of the sea-aster, or 
Michaelmas-daisy, were just beginning to show them- 
selves, and a few plants of the fragrant sea-southern- 
wood with its silvery foliage might be seen. But on 
the common, here as at Aldeburgh, ‘‘ dwarfish flowers 
among the gorse are spread”. Inthe spring the vernal 
whitlow-grass and the early myosotis, with its thousands 
of tiny sky-blue flowers, are abundant, and in some 
places on the heath the choicer Teesdalia. Later on in 
the season, in wet and boggy places, 
‘‘there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 

The gale’s rich balm, and sundew’s crimson blush, 

Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dress’d 

Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast.” 


Along a ditch on the verge of the common, in company 
with the great yellow mullein and the black nightshade, 
the deadly hemlock was this autumn growing in pro- 
fusion. Its tall stems, spotted and splashed with 
purple, were very conspicuous in the tangle of coarse 
herbage. But more striking still were a number of 
plants of the uncanny henbane scattered along a dry, 
dusty bank. Seldom can one see such lusty specimens 
of this rare and poisonous species ; and where in such 
lavish abundance ? Many of the plants were from four 
to five feet high, and their ragged appearance, their 
faded green foliage, soft and clammy to the touch, and 
strong, sickly smell—‘‘ heavy and somewhat offensive ”, 
as the old herbalist has it—were in curious contrast 
with the delicate pencilling of the flowers. The common 
was now looking at its best. The ling and heather were 
in full bloom, and mingling with their bright purple 
flowers was the rich yellow of the dwarf furze, which, 
unlike the common and larger kind, blossoms in Sep- 
tember. Truly, ‘‘ art” could not rival that “ pomp of 
purple and gold”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SILLY WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAay REVIEW. 
Wimbledon, 17 October 1908. 


S1r,—‘‘ Serious and reasonable supporters of women’s 
suffrage ”, whose existence, I note, you admit, will be 


grateful for your entertaining article entitled ‘Silly 
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Women ”—a real old-fashioned Saturpay article. The 
worst of it is that the silly women will probably be 
teful too. If only you had acted on your own 
advice, and left them alone! Instead of that, you have 
devoted a whole page, not to mention three stinging 
little paragraphs, to their ‘‘ antics” and ‘‘ foolery”’. 
Unfortunately these foolish females have been for so 
long accustomed to vulgar abuse, that the delicate 
sarcasm of your chivalrous pen is likely to leave them 
unmoved. Besides, one gathers from your remarks 
that they are entirely devoid of shame—mosquitoes with 
a rhinoceros-hide, if I may adapt your metaphor. But 
they ‘‘ are undoubtedly clever ”, and will at once seize 
on your too numerous admissions. First, though you 
put it last, you invite women to goin solemn procession 
to the Parliament House, the very thing the y have been 
trying to do for several months; and if the Govern- 
ment will not permit women to come on a serious errand 
in their proper clothing, is it likely to allow them to 
masquerade through Whitehall in sheets and candles ? 
Secondly, you stigmatise the procedure which Mr. 
Asquith intends to adopt as ‘‘a politician’s trick, and a 
mean one”. Is it wise to hit the nail so squarely on 
the head? This is the very cause of the suffragettes 
desperate tactics. Truly the page is the page of the 
Saturpay Review, but the voice is the voice of 
Christabel Pankhurst. Lastly, you suggest a referendum 
to all adults of both sexes. I take it that you do not 
propose expenditure of public money on a method of 
ascertaining the people’s will hitherto confined to the 
cheaper organs of the daily press, without implying a 
guarantee that the people’s will should be carried into 
effect. ‘* Would Pankhurst and Co. welcome it ?”’ you 
ask. If I understand their previous statements aright, 
they would regard the proposal as at least straight- 
forward and honourable. They complain that they have 
fulfilled every test imposed by Ministers—they have sent 
in monster petitions, they have held the largest meeting 
ever seen in Hyde Park (even humouring Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone so far as not to tear up the railings), they 
have defeated Liberal members at bye-elections (as the 
members themselves admit), and they have had a Bill 
embodying their sole demand pass its second reading 
in the Commons. In a word, they have exhausted 
constitutional methods, and always met the same Non 
volumus of the Cabinet. They have been reduced to 
methods which they not only realise to be unconstitu- 
tional—the men who used them in our past history pre- 
sumably realised that—but which they also feel to be 
‘f absurd” and “ unladylike”. These words, Sir, are 
not quoted from your rich vocabulary, but from public 
speeches made by Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence and Mrs. 
Pankhurst two days before your article appeared. 
Surely then they will welcome your proposal, which is 
perhaps unconstitutional but which is not a piece of 
slippery politics, and they will welcome it the more in 
that, for the first time since the passing of the present 
franchise laws, it would appeal to both sexes for a 
decision on a question in which both are involved. 

Why give all this encouragement to the suffragettes ? 
If they are only notoriety-hunters, they don’t want it. 
But if their ‘‘ precious movement” has any serious 
basis, this is far from the ignoring that would get it 
**dropped in a week”. By the way, was not that a 
rash prediction about a movement that worked per- 
sistently and quietly for over forty years before the 
outbursts began? Sir, you are on the wrong tack. 
Keep the women outside the parliamentary precincts 
altogether! Drive the petticoat out of politics! 
Dissolve the Primrose League! Enough of suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists : let them go back to sofas 
and antimacassars, and let us men still find proof of 
an orthodox Devil in the cynical pages of the dear old 
Saturpay Review. 


Yours with all the necessary apologies, 
F. A. BATHER. 


Cynical, perhaps, but more than fair. If Dr. Bather 

ill turn to Mr. Beerbohm’s article on p. 509, he will 

see that, in accordance with the custom of the Courts, 

we have provided Miss Pankhurst and her dock- 

fellows with an advocate from amongst ourselves, 
and a much better one than they deserve.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE CONFERENCE FARCE. 
To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REview. 


12 Nelson Street, Edinburgh, 
17 October 1908. 

Sir,—Taking up the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes”, 
issue of the 15th inst., after the perusal of your article 
on the Balkan muddle in to-day’s SaturDAY Revigy, 
I noticed with great interest how that clever chroniqueur 
M. Francis Charmes, by a different process of reason. 
ing, arrived at exactly the same conclusion: the pro. 
posed Conference a farce if not a prelude to still graver 
dissension. 

Conferences, in the best of circumstances, are 
remedies which rarely effect a certain and lasting cure, 
even when carefully prepared and administered, after 
an unfailing diagnosis, by such a skilful physician as 
Prince von Bismarck, who himself did not look at the 
accord established at Berlin in any other light than 
that of a palliative, affording temporary relief. Only ten 
years later, in his last great address to the Reichstag, 
a forcible reminder of his views explained on 19 Feb- 
ruary 1878, the anti-strophe then furnished by the 
Kleine Excellenz Windthorst, he seemed already to 
foresee a new crisis, ripe experience of past endeavours 
assigning to international agreements in re the Near 
Eastern Question, an average life of four lustrums. 
The agreement of Berlin lasted six, its vitality above 
the usual term assured by virtue of the vigorous mind 
which presided at its birth, and certainly, if yet up and 
doing, would waste no grief over its death or coun- 
tenance a futile attempt at resurrection. Dangerous 
no less than futile, as you sufficiently pointed out: the 
scope of the Conference, proposed to save the faces of 
the unconsulted Powers by a formal registration of the 
faits accomplis, at the very outset has passed the 
bounds of caution originally regarded to be the conditio 
sine qua non. The reluctantly though inevitably ad- 
mitted discussion of compensations invites increased 
animosity all round. Small wonder that a programme, 
strangely deviating from the guiding principles pri- 
marily conceived, and of whose revealed half this is but 
a single item, gives no satisfaction to any of the parties 
immediately concerned, while the unrevealed half excites 
the suspicion especially of the Young Turks, so ex- 
tremely sympathetic because thus far so extremely 
pliable and unresisting. 

After the armistice of Adrianople, a British squadron 
under orders from Smyrna to the Dardanelles, a Russian 
army corps on the heights of San Stefano, dominating 
Constantinople, and Tsar Alexander ready to tear up 
the Treaty of Paris, nothing could be more propitious 
to a new understanding than the subsequent anxiety 
in all the capitals of Europe. The hour of the ‘‘ honest 
broker ” of Friedrichsruh approached, and soon arrived 
with the Treaty of San Stefano, to offer his services 
to the goddess of peace, localising and terminating the 
war, preventing a general conflagration. Insurance of 
eternal goodwill, however, lies beyond the possibilities 
of diplomacy in the present stage of national jealousies. 
Prince von Bismarck, the consummate diplomat, demon- 
strated that truth repeatedly. The Balkans prove again 
how true he spoke, and an injudicious effort to patch up 
his work of 1878, its usefulness departed under the 
stress of rational development, may fatally result, his 
process reversed, in a sacrifice on the altar of Bellona, 
peace changed into war. Yesterday’s concord, too 
insistently appealed to, often carries the germs of to- 
morrow’s discord, and M. Francis Charmes' quotation 
apropos of a rumoured design to mend and make up 
as new the Berlin agreement, holds an excellent warn- 
ing : N’y touchez pas, c’est brisé ! 

J. F. ScHettema. 


MR. ASQUITH AND DR. CLIFFORD. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
19 October 1908, 

Sir,—Can there be any screw loose—anything seri- 
ously amiss—in the relations, hitherto so harmonious, 
between the Government and the ‘‘ Free Church dele- 
gates” inthe Commons? For two years and more 
those relations have been the simplest possible. Dr. 
Clifford has dictated an Anti-Church policy, and the 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES, from the 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN THE BRITISH 
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PERSIA. The Awakening East. 


By W. P. CRESSON, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
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By AYLMER MAUDE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


TWO CONSPICUOUS NOVELS. 
| NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “VALERIE UPTON.” 


AMABEL CHANNICE. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 6s. 
Saoniog Standard. — ‘‘Charmingly written and full of human under- 

standing. 

Birmingham Post.—“ The whole ive is tained at a level of 
ignancy and beauty for which one hesitates to suggest a parallel—hesitates 
cess it could not be found outside the front rank of writers.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LONGEST JOURNEY.” 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 
By E. M. FORSTER. 6s. 


The Times.—‘' We have originality and observation, and a book as clever as 
: the other books that Mr. Forster has written already.” 


NOTICE.—Mr. Eduard Arnold has pleasure 
in announcing that 


OLD & ODD MEMORIES, 


a volume of recollections by the HON. LIONEL 
A. TOLLEMACHE, Author of “Talks with 
Mr. Gladstone,” will be ready on Wednesday 
next, October 28, at all Booksellers and 
Libraries. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS-WEST. 
Demy &8vo. with Portraits, 15s. net. 
Times.—‘‘ A succession of amusing social experiences and sketches of great 
people all over the world.” 
‘orning Post.—‘‘ The ‘ Reminiscences’ are instinct of the joie de vivre, 
;and there is not a dull page in them.” 
Daily Chron:cle.—** One of the best, as well as the most daring, memoirs of 


our time ever published by a woman. 
BISHOP TUCKER’S BOOK. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS IN UGANDA AND 
EAST AFRICA. By the Right Rev. ALFRED R. TUCKER, Bishop 
of Uganda. With 60 Full-page Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, 
anda Map. 2 vols., demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


WITH INTERESTING AND FINELY-PRINTED 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE‘'FRANCE. 
1764-1794. A Memoir. Py the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. 
With IMustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE “GEORGE” 
WORN ON THE SCAFFOLD BY KING CHARLES I. By Sir 
RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With interesting Lilustrations, 

, Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MR. LAURENCE BINYON'S NEW BOOK. 


PAINTING IN THE FAR EAST. Aap intro- 
duction to the History of Pictorial Art in Asia, especially China and Japan. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. With 31 Plates from original Chinese and 
Japanese pictures. Crown 4to. 21s, net. 


A CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME. 
SCOTTISH GARDENS, By the Right Hon, 
Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. Illustrated by MARY M. G. 
WILSON, Member of the Society of Scottish Artists, With 32 Coloured 
Plates. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


Crown &vo. 5s. net. 


‘THE MISTRESS ART. By Recinatp Biom- 
FIELD, Professor of Architecture to the Royal Academy, Author of “A 
t History of Renaissance Architecture in England.” 


TO BE PUBLISHED oN OCTOBER 28. 


ON SAFARI. Big Came Hunting in British 
East Africa. with Studies in Bird Life. By ABEL CHAP- 
MAN, Author of “ Wild Norway.” With 170 illustrations by the Author 
and E. Caldwell. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


IN OLD CEYLON. By REGINALD FARRER, 
Author of “‘ The Garden of Asia.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


CHRONICLES OF THE HOUGHTON 
FISHING CLUB. Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
numerous illustrations, Uemy 4to. (Limited Edition.) {2 2s. 
ne’ 


KNOWN TO THE POLICE. Memories of a 
; pong ? Court Missionary. By THOMAS HOLMES. Demy 8vo. 
net. 


THE ROSE-WINGED HOURS. A Collec- 
tion Engiis! ve Lyrics. A by ST. HN cdi 
Oxtord Book of French Verses Staal 58. 


Please write fur Prospectuses. 
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TOLSTOY OFF THE PEDESTAL. 


‘The Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years.” By Aylmer 
Maude. London: Constable. 1908. 10s, 6d. net. 


M R. AYLMER MAUDE is our great English expert 

in all that pertains to the cult of Tolstoy, and 
he, if any one, could write a good biography of this 
bizarre personality. He has succeeded because he has 
remembered that what English readers want is not 
rhapsodies about Tolstoy. These they have had in too 
much abundance from the brains without ballast who 
are always fascinated more by the perversities and 
insanities of genius than by what is sound and healthy 
init. It is very probable that Mr. Maude sets a higher 
value on what have been called the prophetic and dog- 
matic writings of Tolstoy than is due to them, but, so 
far as this book covers Tolstoy’s career, he writes 
with a fairly discriminating insight and is sensibly 
critical What we are more doubtful about is the 
promise—to our ears it sounds ominously like a threat— 
that Mr. Aylmer Maude will publish another book, a 
sequel to this, which is to be called ‘‘ The Life of 
Tolstoy: Last Three Decades”. In this book he is to 
give the main events of Tolstoy’s life during the years 
1878-1908. Mr. Maude is longing to give a summary 
and an appreciation of Tolstoy’s main tenets. This 
craving we suppose no Tolstoyan could resist, but it 
should be indulged in the inner circles of Tolstoyan 
devotees, and it will certainly spoil the sequel as a 
volume of biography for the ordinary intelligent reader. 
We already know from what Mr. Maude says in this 
book that what he thinks of Tolstoy’s teachings will 
not be what Tolstoy thinksof them. Tolstoy has never 
agreed with any man or body of men, literary, political, 
or ecclesiastical, on any subject, and he will certainly not 
agree with Mr. Maude if he presumes to modify or 
criticise any iota of his doctrines. Tolstoy gets savage 
when he is contradicted; it has been characteristic 
of him from his boyhood, and he has an equal faculty 
with Carlyle of pouring vitriolic abuse, scorn, and con- 
tempt on all who oppose him. 

Mr. Maude is planning trouble for himself. He states 
that he is impartial. This may do very well in the 
present volume, for Tolstoy looks back over these fifty 
years as his degenerate, depraved period. He was then 
only an ordinary Christian and had not yet learned 
to brand the ordinary life of men and women 
and the constitution of Church and State as sins or 
crimes and apostasies from God and religion. He 
fell in love, married and begat a large family ; after- 
wards he announced that such proceedings were 
immoral, declared that less than absolute celibacy was 
unchaste, and adopted the tenet of Buddhism, which 
was also Schopenhauer’s, that the human race could 
do nothing better than refrain from procreation. He 
fought patriotically ; but subsequently considered that 
he and his fellow-officers and the common soldiers 
were murderers. So were those who, as he himself 
had, fought duels; and the State was a murderer for 
executing criminals. As he had practised the rites of 
the Orthodox Church he was of course implicated in 
upholding a system which did not exist for Chris- 
tianity, but for all selfish, worldly, and ambitious 
purposes, and wilfully upheld a tradition of super- 
stition. As to other kinds of sins, what quite ordinary 
people would admit to be sins, Tolstoy proclaims, 
with the very common egoism of reformed cha- 
racters, that hard drinking, excessive gambling, ex- 
tensive lechery were the amusements in which he 
passed his time before he settled down to the other 
kinds of wickedness which afterwards became so for- 
midable in his, and only in his, peculiar system of 
morals and religion. Mr. Maude is a little sceptical as 
to the literalness of Tolstoy’s description of his private 
sins; he remembers that great saints always have 
accused themselves of being greater sinners than others. 
Yet, all allowances made, Tolstoy and his biographer 
may without serious differences agree that Tolstoy’s 
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unfavourable opinion of himself may be accepted. But 
Mr. Maude is clearly a heretic in doctrine and denies 
the infallible inspiration of his teacher. He says: “I 
have taken pains to understand Tolstoy’s views and to 
see the good there is in them ; but being a Westerner, 
I see also certain things Tolstoy overlooks, and I know 
that these things knock big holes in some of his most 
cherished principles.” 

Fortunately in this volume we are not asked to follow 
the attempt on the part of the disciple to reduce his 
master’s teachings to the level where they may become 
intelligible to the ‘‘ Western mind” and not seem the 
mere fantasies and outpourings of a sick spirit. The 
proper mode of inquiry is not to test the master’s 
doctrines by science or philosophy or theology or 
common-sense, which we suppose Mr. Maude would try 
to do, but to inquire into the physiological and psycho- 
logical peculiarities of the master. Toacertain extent 
Mr. Maude puts us on the track in this book, and we 
conceive how inordinate vanity, excessive self-esteem, 
and distrust of the character and motives of others have 
been the bases of an anarchism which has been as 
dogmatic in criticism of everything else—literature, 
art, philosophy, science, and politics—as it has been of 
religion. His relations with other men generally ended 
in dissatisfaction and distrust. _No man’s work had his 
approval, and he separated himself in disdain from 
community of feeling with his friends on every possible 
subject. They admired his genius, but he froze them 
off by his intense egoism and _self-assertiveness. 
Tschaikévsky found that his ‘‘ demi-god ” was after all 
human, says Mr. Maude. We rather fancy what 
he found was that Tolstoy was too little human in his 
intellectual sympathies, as others of Tolstoy’s friends 
found. Tschaikévsky’s complaint on the subject of 
Beethoven was: ‘‘He took a pleasure in denying 
Beethoven, and plainly expressed doubts of his genius. 
This was a trait not at all worthy of a great man. To 
pull down a universally acknowledged genius to the 
level of one’s own intelligence is characteristic of small 

ople.” The explanation is not a good one. Tolstoy 
is not a small person, and small jealousies and envies 
are not at all his characteristics. He belongs to the 
colossal egoists who ignore the thoughts of other men 
and build their own speculative temple on a site cleared 
of what they regard as historic rubbish. Tolstoy’s 
self-sufficiency may be compared to Spencer’s, who read 
no more in Kant after the first few pages showed him 
that Kant was not a Spencerian. 

The same egoism is evident in Tolstoy’s attitude 
towards all the political movements in Russia. There 
is a general impression that Tolstoy has been the 
arch-revolutionary whose teachings have been the 
inspiration of all the parties, at least the intellectual 
classes, who have tried to change Russian government 
and society. But he has really never had such influence, 
and the proof of this is the indifference with which 
the Government has always treated his incursions into 
politics. His opinions were sterilised by the fact that 
they touched at no point the actual objects of men 
whose aims were dangerous to the Government. 
Tolstoy’s attacks on the Russian Government and the 
Russian Church have had nothing specific in them. 
They might have been made on all Governments and 
all Churches without altering a word. In a sense he 
was an ally of the Government. No one derided more 
scornfully than he all Liberals and their ideas of pro- 
gress and reform. Mr. Maude gives a passage too 
long to quote which, he says, shows how scornfully 
Tolstoy regarded the whole movement for the libera- 
tion of the people and the ‘‘ democratisation” of 
their institutions. He scoffed at ‘our times of civilisa- 
tion, progress, problems, re-birth of Russia, &c. &c.” 
The comparison with Carlyle again suggests itself. 
And Mr. Maude describes the essential egoism of 
Tolstoy thus: ‘‘Complex problems of public policy 
—which are always difficult, and call for patience, 
tolerant co-operation and a willingness to accept half- 
loaves when whole ones are unobtainable—never were 
to Tolstoy’s taste. He hankers after simple, clear-cut 
solutions, such as are obtainable only subjectively in the 
mind.” The supreme instance of this is in the ‘* Con- 
fession” which tells the story of his ‘ conversion”. 
At fifty he had become tired of life and carried about a 


rope to be ready if he should decide to commit suicide, 
Not inconsistent with this was an extreme terror of 
death. In the end, after mental struggles which he 
describes inimitably, he found life only became in- 
telligible through belief in the existence and love of 
God and another life. He lost faith in the negations 
of science which had left him in despair. In similar 
circumstances men, such as Brunetiére for example, 
have proceeded from such a simple embryonic religious 
belief to embrace the faith of an historic Church. This 
was not Tolstoy’s way. Satisfied with his discovery 
of a ‘‘simple, clear-cut solution” of the particular 
difficulty that had oppressed him, he was ready for his 
— against the doctrines of his own or any other 
hurch. 


FROM CRITIC TO CHARLATAN. 


“Orthodoxy.” By G. K. Chesterton. London: Lane, 
1909 (sic). 5s. net. 

“ All Things Considered.” By G. K. Chesterton. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 5s. net. 


N the former of these volumes Mr. Chesterton tries 
to propound, in a positive and constructive fashion, 

his personal doctrine of life. The attempt, of itself, is 
laudable ; it involves an effort which we would gladly 
impose on all agile journalists whose fugitive corusca- 
tions, however dazzling, shed usually no light whatever 
on their ultimate meaning, even in the few instances 
where we may assume the existence of a standpoint at 
all. Excessive agility has always marked the work of 
Mr. Chesterton, and also (we may add) has generally 
marred it. His mind hasa peculiar and astonishing 
sort of nimbleness ; and it is only fair to allow that 
this quality, which he possesses in fatal superfluity, 
might advantageously be distributed, in small doses, 
among some of the people who find his work offensive. 
For ourselves we regard his career as a writer with a 
good deal of regret. He is a very striking and con- 
spicuous example of the vicious influences to which 
even an original talent is apt to succumb in the con- 
ditions of present-day publicity. Nature has endowed 
him with a distinct sense of humour; the kind of 
humour which Pater so acutely discerned in Charles 
Lamb—namely, the gift of perceiving contemporary 
persons and objects from an oblique angle, so that he 
was genuinely amused by what was ordinary and 
obvious no less than by manners and customs which 
had grown quaint with obsolescence. Endowed with 
this gift, Mr. Chesterton has at least been consistent 
in one point. He has devoted himself invariably 
to the praise and defence of what is normal ; to the 
literary vindication of common human instincts (or at 
any rate of what he professes to regard as common 
human instincts) against every form of ‘‘ modern” 
philosophy or practice which implies the rejection or 
abeyance of those instincts. His ‘‘line” has been 
optimism ; and we fancy that this choice of position, 
while it may seem to have argued no little commercial 
shrewdness in the perception of such an ‘ opening ” for 
the free-lance journalist, does, or at least did, repre- 
sent more or less faithfully the actual temperament of 
the writer. Unfortunately he has been victimised by 
almost every temptation that besets a rapid success in 
journalism. He has forced his humour to the extreme 
of repetition and mannerism ; what may once have been 
a steady point of view now tends to become that very 
different thing, a perpetual pose ; and where, to begin 
with, one could read with interest and amusement a by 
no means bad defence of vulgarity in the strict meaning” 
of that word, one is now repeatedly jarred by very 
distinct traces of vulgarity in another and less tolerable 
sense. Mr. Chesterton’s style had never the repose 
which stamps all really permanent critical work ; but 
it did once possess, without profession of permanence,. 
a certain uniform vigour and aptness of trope which 
added point to his often shrewd reflections. The vigour: 
and the aptness stil! recur, but their effect is instan- 
taneously marred by some obtrusive guffaw, some cheap 
inversion, or tedious fertility of image. Ready inven-- 
tion has degenerated into chronic diffuseness; and 
Mr. Chesterton’s own avowal (which he makes quite 
cheerfully and quite often in his writings) that his pen. 
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runs away with him, and that he regards his own ex- 
travagance and lack of structure in the light of a good 
and acceptable joke, is enough to suggest that he has 
attained in his heart a truly ‘‘ modern” and journalistic 
contempt for his own readers. ‘‘I can write anything 
and anyhow ”’, he seems to be saying ; ‘‘ my public will 
read me in anycase.” This fundamental confidence in 
blind devotion on the part of an audience which comes 
prepared to laugh at every antic, however casual and 
extemporised, is the essence of contemporary journalistic 
vanity ; and when it ‘‘comes off”, as it may for quite 
a considerable period, it produces and denotes the 
perfect journalistic charlatan. 

The theme of ‘‘ Orthodoxy ’”’—a presentment of what 
broadly we may call the Catholic position in thought 
as against all ‘‘movements” which at their core are 
anti-traditional—is an interesting and worthy theme. 
We are not, it is true, in love with loosely autobio- 
graphical and temperamental statements of religious 
faith, however right the faith may be; but we concede 
that such a statement, done with adequate proportion, 
dignity, and sincerity, might possess a certain value in 
these days apart from strictly theological considerations. 
This book, while it contains distinct relics of sincerity 
and some sober and forcible passages, is destitute for 
the most part of the dignity and proportion that we 
conceive to be essential in such a work. The trail of 
the journalist (and who is more self-deceiving than he ?) 
is fatally evident. It is possible nowadays to be 
abnormal in an apology for the normal, to apply a 
tortuous smartness even in the support of common 
tradition, to hymn the primal simplicities of the human 
soul in tones which are very clever indeed. We will 
not assert that the whole thing is a conscious attitude, 
but we are certain that elements of pose are present, 
and we are equally certain that the writer himself is 
approaching a point at which, even in his own mind, 
the pose and the reality overlap. 

The other volume is neither more nor less than a 
typical collection of short Chestertonian papers. What- 
ever were the merits of his earlier writing, they are 
here overlaid; whatever the faults, they are here 
accentuated. Both books exhibit their author’s weak- 
ness, in different ways. The one exhibits his weakness 
because as a first sustained attempt at positive state- 
ment and construction it reveals what before had only 
been a matter of strong suspicion—his incapacity for 
really structural thought. The other exhibits the 
disease for which his previous performances had pre- 
pared us—the disease of a criticism which kills itself by 
sheer hypertrophy, a literary style which perishes, not 
from inanition, but from a galloping dropsy. 


THE RIDDLE OF RALEGH’S CAREER. 


‘*Great Ralegh.” By Hugh de Sélincourt. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


VERSATILITY, virility and many-sidedness are the 
predominant characteristics of the Elizabethan 

e, and of these no better example can be found than 
Sir Walter Ralegh. To prove this a mere enumeration 
of his activities will suffice. A courtier, a soldier, and 
a sailor; a privateer, a discoverer, and a coloniser ; 
a poet, an historian, an essayist ; a dabbler in philo- 
sophy and in chemistry; an administrator and a 
would-be statesman. All these was Sir Walter. It is 
true that he failed disastrously in some of these careers 
and that he never attained conspicuous and lasting 
success in any. Yet it would be difficult to find anyone 
in the whole range of history who attempted so much, 
and wherever we meet him we find the same exuberant 
vitality, the same restless energy, marked individuality 
and unbounded self-confidence. 

We may well believe that it was these qualities which 
attracted the attention of the Queen. For she was a 
good judge of character. She loved a vigorous man, 
and Fuller has expressed her sentiments, if not her 
actual words, when he tells us she warned her young 
courtier, if his heart failed him, ‘‘ not to climb at all ”. 
Here too we may find an explanation of the fascination 
which the name of Sir Walter has ever aroused, 
enhanced as it is by the dramatic vicissitudes of his 


life, vicissitudes which rival those experienced by any 
hero of romance. 

But if the many-sidedness of the man must always 
awaken our interest, it is here that the great difficulty of 
arriving at a true estimate of his character and his 
motives arises. To do so one needs to be as versatile 
as our subject himself, and yet more thorough in all 
his various activities than he was. Even if such a 
critic could be found, the very contradictions of Ralegh’s 
nature, which were the mainspring of his versatility, 
would still remain; and when we add to this the 
absence of sufficient evidence on many crucial points, 
and the hot fire of malignant attack and innuendo to 
which he was subject during his life, we shall not 
wonder that Gibbon abandoned an idea he once enter- 
tained of writing his biography, and giving light and 
order to his obscure deeds. 

Since then, however, bolder spirits have been found. 
Every historian of the period has attempted to unravel 
the dilemmas and the mysteries which surround his 
life, and many biographers have attempted with more 
or less success to discuss his virtues and his failings. 
We cannot say that the author before us has added 
anything of value to the controversy. He gives us no 
new facts. He wanders away to describe events, 
such as the execution of Mary, the Scottish Queen, on 
the ground that Sir Walter ‘‘ may have been present’’, 
and when argument fails, betakes himself to reflections 
which are often foolish. 

There are still many passages in the life of Sir 
Walter which remain to be explained. What, for instance, 
was the cause of Elizabeth’s temporary estrangement 
and Ralegh’s imprisonment in 1592? It would appear 
to have been in some way connected with his love affair 
with Elizabeth Throgmorton, who shortly after be- 
came his wife. But how far it was due to indignation 
on the Queen’s part that any scandal should arise 
concerning her ladies in waiting, how far to the injured 
pride of that most jealous mistress, will probably be 
ever a matter of dispute. It would at least appear 
that at the moment Ralegh was high in the favour of 
the Queen, for Leicester had died in 1588, and, though 
Essex had been a dangerous and an avowed rival since 
that time, he had himself affronted the — in 1590 
by marrying the widow of Sir Philip Sidney. Nor, 
though the Queen was shortly pacified, partly by the 
large spoil which she gained from the expedition, led 
by Frobisher but prepared by Ralegh, did he ever quite 
regain his old position, at least until the death of Essex 
in 1601. 

The two matters however which are still most in 
dispute are the exact nature of his relations with the 
conspirators against the throne of James in favour of 
Arabella Stuart, and his conduct with regard to his 
last disastrous expedition to Guiana. 

That his conviction in the first case was, from the 
legal point of view, glaringly unjust, all competent 
authorities have long ago decided. But, whether 
Ralegh had any hand at all in it, is, on the evidence 
that we have at present, an open question. As to the 
second, perhaps it is easier to come to a more definite 
conclusion. 

When he was offered the opportunity he had so 
long passionately demanded of putting his assertion 
as to the existence of a mine in Guiana to the proof, 
we must remember that he had been confined, though 
not with any rigour, for twelve years, and was panting 
for freedom. Of the existence of a rich mine he was 
convinced, although he had never seen it himself, and 
later discoveries proved that he was right. He regarded 
Guiana as English by priority of occupation, and if not, 
he would, like every Englishman of the day, dispute the 
monstrous claim of Spain to monopolise the American 
continent. In his assertion that to reach the mine he 
would not have to ‘‘ break any peace, or invade any 
Spanish town, or see anything of that nation except 
they assail us”, he was only wrong because the 
Spaniards had, since Ralegh’s last information, pur- 
posely shifted the site of San Thomé, or built a new 
settlement lower down the river. And even if it should 
come to blows, it was scarcely to be expected that one 
of Elizabeth’s sea-dogs would think it any wrong to 
assail ‘‘the tyrannous prosperity of Spain”, more 
especially as in Elizabeth’s commission for the earlier 
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expedition in 1595 he was definitely authorised to war 
against the Spaniard. True, the terms on which he 
bought his freedom were such as he should never have 
accepted. The offers he made suffice to prove how 
passionately he craved for liberty. He would leave his 
son as a hostage, nay his wife herself would yield her- 
self to death if he did not perform his duty. He would 
go as a private sailor, and they should throw him 
overboard or cut off his head if he failed. As it was, 
he received no pardon of his original conviction, and he 
knew quite clearly that James had promised Sarmiento 
that any attack on Spaniards or on Spanish land would 
cost him his head. Yet after all, was not it worth the 
hazard to escape from his dreary life, to scent the salt 
sea again, of which Spenser had once called him ‘‘ the 
shepherd”, and once more find vent for his tireless 
energy? If he only could succeed, as with his usual 
self-confidence he firmly believed, might not the tortuous 
conscience of the sordid King be quieted by solid spoil 
of gold ? 

Unfortunately, disaster dogged his steps, and when 
he returned a broken man, the mean King, who might 
have been conciliated by success, after in vain attempt- 
ing to escape responsibility by offering to hand over 
the offender to the Spaniards, exacted the full penalty 
of failure: thus at once satisfying his spleen against a 
man he had always instinctively disliked, and hoping 
to push forward his favourite project of the Spanish 
match for Prince Charles. 

The main plot of the story seems fairly clear. But 
there are side questions which are still very obscure, 
such as his previous negotiations with Savoy and 
Venice about Genoa, and especially those with the 
French, which were brought against him at his trial. 
For these we must refer the curious to Professor 
Gardiner’s History or to the Life by Edwards or by 
Stebbing. 

James at all events had finally outwitted himself. 
At the death of Elizabeth, Ralegh, it has been said, 
was the best-hated man in Court, city, or country. 
His unjust conviction and long imprisonment had done 
much to alter that opinion, and now his final execu- 
tion, ostensibly on that earlier charge, but really to 
please the hated Spaniard, caused a complete reaction. 
The legality of the execution may be seriously ques- 
tioned. He had never received a pardon, but, as 
Hallam has forcibly argued, it may be questioned 
whether to be placed in command of a naval expedition 
does not imply a pardon. For how can an attainted 
man hold a command at all? Apart however from the 
technical aspects of the case, what wonder that public 
opinion was shocked when it was known that a man 
had, after twelve years’ reprieve, been executed for an 
old treason the very proof of which was doubtful ? 

From that moment the very mention of Spanish 
marriage stank in the nostrils of the English. Nor was 
that all. Although Ralegh was no supporter of parlia- 
mentary rights, as his treatise on ‘‘ The Prerogative 
of Parliaments” shows, he henceforth became a hero 
with the popular party. 

His unjust conviction and still more unjust execution 
was looked upon as a glaring instance of the violation 
of the right of Englishmen to a fair trial. His dignified 
and even cheerful demeanour in his last moments 
excited the admiration of Pym, who declared that 
when he ‘“‘had the favour to be beheaded” he died 
‘most constantly, most Christianly, and most re- 
ligiously ”. Hampden and Cromwell praised his 
‘* History of the World”, a work which indeed here 
and there was ‘‘ saucy in censuring princes”. Milton 
published his essays, while Sir John Eliot wrote in his 
‘*Monarchy of Man” ‘that all history scarcely con- 
tained a parallel to the fortitude of our Ralegh ”, and 
that the placid courage of ‘‘ that great soul”, while it 
turned to sorrow the joy of the enemies who had come 
to witness his sufferings, filled all men else with emotion, 
“leaving with them only this doubt, whether death 
were more acceptable to him, or he more welcome 
urito death”. That Ralegh fell a martyr tothe popular 
or parliamentary cause cannot indeed be allowed. He 
belonged to the Tudor not to the Stuart age, and if 
he is in any way representative of the future it is 
in his firm conviction of the aptitude of England as a 
colonising power. 


Nor should he be looked upon as in any way a saint. 
His virile, manly virtues were crossed by many in- 
firmities. He was inordinately fond of display and 
dress. Greedy of success, he was also greedy of 
wealth. He was not above intrigue. He was neither 
scrupulously honest nor truthful. His courage some- 
times failed him at the crises of his life, as when in 
1592 he sought to recover the favour of his queenly 
mistress by abject adulation, or when he attempted 
suicide in 1603. Yet these very deficiencies and con- 
tradictions, which are indeed but part of his versatility, 
only make him the more human. If they do not stir 
our admiration, they at least awake our sympathy and 
serve but to throw into relief those brilliant qualities 
which have gained him a place, if ‘‘ not among the few 
greatest, at least among the great”’. 


AN OLD SALT OF THE GREAT PERIOD. 


‘‘A Mariner of England.” Edited by Spencer Childers. 
London: Murray. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE narrative of William Richardson, written to 
amuse his friends, is the life-story of a seaman of 

the old school, who made his first voyage in a collier, 
and after a variegated experience of merchant service 
got caught by the press, became a gunner in the Navy, 
and served the King in that rank for over twenty-three 
years. The carrying trade gave him more opportunity 
for adventure than advancement, so, hoping to better 
himself, Richardson joined a slaver bound for Guinea 
and there learnt how black ivory was collected, the 
way to prepare ship for a living cargo, the manner 
of stowing slaves and of catering for them whilst 
on board. A prime slave cost £25 in money value, 
and the average price of sale working out at 444 
left a big margin for profit. The main object of 
the carrier being to deliver his goods in marketable 
condition, the freight had some guarantee against 
gross ill-usage, and though barbarous treatment was 
too common the slave traffic had no monopoly of 
cruelty, and later in life Richardson was to see a man 
take the severe punishment of five hundred lashes 
round the fleet as a mild corrective for insubordina- 
tion. On arrival home came a turn of the tables; 
the slaver’s mate was collared, and had to serve a 
term in a man-of-war. The ‘‘ London” paid off, 
want drove him to enter for another slaving job, 
but his second venture to the Guinea coast ended 
prematurely in shipwreck, and he shipped next in 
an Indiaman to try fortune in the East. Luck still 
ran against him, and his last experience of the 
merchant service was as second mate and gunner of 
an old converted frigate which foundered soon after 
leaving port. In the circumstances one might have 
thought he should have welcomed Fate when she 
appeared in the form of a sergeant to press him a 
second time ; preferring freedom he made an effort to 
desert, but the attempt failing he seems to have become 
reconciled to his new surroundings, and had not long 
to wait for the rating of quartermaster. Four years of 
the King’s service and Richardson found himself con- 
firmed gunner of the ‘“‘happy” Prompte on the West 
India station, where he saw some fighting, made 
the acquaintance of hurricanes, and came into close 
contact with Yellow Jack, an enemy who took a bigger 
toll of British life than Frenchman, Yankee and 
Spaniard put together ; of this fact he was unpleasantly 
reminded when serving again on the same plague- 
stricken station, for the crew that went out in the 
‘‘Tromp ” was practically wiped out, and the wife he had 
married from Portsea only escaped death by the skin of 
her teeth. In the old times sailors’ wives put in a good 
deal of ‘‘ sea-time ”, and the “‘ Tromp” carried a bevy 
of females which included the better halves of captain, 
master, purser, bo’s’n and sergeant of marines, besides 
other ladies, few of whom lived to see home again. 
Appointed gunner of the ‘‘Czsar”, Richardson held a 
responsible position in that ship on the day ‘‘ Mad 
Dick” fell in with and drubbed Dumanoir. Three 
years three months slipped by, and he got a further 
chance to display skill in the rdle of gunner, fitting 
fireships and explosion vessels for the attack on the 
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French ships in Basque Roads ; details for rigging out 
these craft he carefully jotted down in full. At Wal- 
cheren Richardson was amongst those landed, saw 
some of the fun—such as it was—and made good 
practice with his rockets. In a note made during the 
time the ‘* Cesar” was lying off the island, he mentions 
the receipt of six submarine carcasses, floating mines 
for which the admiral found no use and expressed dis- 
like ; particulars of their construction and an explanation 
of the way they were intended to be used accompany 
this interesting entry. The hard-worked ‘‘ Cesar” 
left Spithead for a last voyage in 1810 outward bound for 
Lisbon, and Richardson continued to serve in her almost 
to the date of her going to the knackers about six years 
afterwards. Promotion never came to him, and having 
worn the King’s uniform for twenty-six years the old 
warrior, who had passed through so many perils un- 
scathed, retired on the modest pension of £65 to enjoy 
a well-earned rest and while away time paddling his 
own canoe in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth Harbour. 
In telling his story Richardson shows himself a kindly 
critic of his fellow-men, but Admiral Duckworth, alias 
‘‘Old Tommy ”, comes in for some abuse and a few 
other less exalted officers receive unfavourable comment ; 
on the other hand woman-hating ‘‘ Billy Blue” and 
swearing, hot-tempered ‘‘ Mad Dick” are spoken of 
with approval, and it is pleasant to read more frequently 
of noble captains and fine seamen than of swaggering 
bullies and old women. There is enough material in 
these recollections to furnish a dozen good stories for 
boys; and in recommending Richardson’s journal as 
giving a picture of naval life during the ‘‘ great period”, 
our only misgiving is lest Colonel Childers, in selecting 
‘* such parts of it as seem most worthy of publication”, 
may have made a rather too free use of his scissors. 


TRUTH ABOUT AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


“The Struggle for American Independence.’ 2 vols, 
By 8S. G. Fisher. Philadelphia and London: Lip- 
pincott. 1908. 18s. net. 


HERE is no end to the histories of the War of Inde- 
pendence, but Mr. Sydney Fisher can give a good 
reason for writing his. He desires, so far as he can, 
to free the subject once for all from the atmosphere of 
cant with which it has been surrounded ever since 
Americans and Englishmen have written about it. 
Nearly all American historians have been enthusiasts 
guilty of the most inexcusable lapses from truth in 
endeavouring to adapt facts to a preconceived idea. 
The favourite theory has been that the authors of the 
rebellion were never rebels at heart; they earnestly 
desired to remain united to the mother-country, they 
were only lashed into revolt after striving for years in 
vain to obtain justice. Whig historians in England have 
of course supported this theory and have reiterated the 
cry, clamouring that it was only the wicked Tories, of 
whom King George was the wickedest, who made 
separation possible, Of this style of history Sir George 
Trevelyan’s is the latest if a somewhat modified example. 
His ‘‘ history ’’ is enough to afford ample excuse to 
Mr. Fisher for dealing once again with a well-worn 
theme. 

He easily explodes the fiction that the war was of 
King George’s making and not the nation’s; it was, in 
fact, one of the most popular wars ever entered into by 
this country. There was a strong feeling that the 
colonies had acted most ungratefully in declining to 
contribute to their expenses of administration when we 
had just freed them from the French menace on their 
frontiers. The strained relations between England and 
the American colonies that followed on the evacuation of 
Canada by the French had been anticipated by many 
observers. Mr. Fisher states that there was ‘‘ a strong 
feeling ’’ in England in favour of exchanging Canada 
for Guadaloupe in order that the French might return 
as a check upon our own colonies. Though such views 
may no doubt be found expressed in isolated instances, 
we doubt if there is authority for saying that the feeling 


in favour of such a policy was “‘ strongly held’’; un- 
doubtedly the ‘‘ patriots’? in America were revolving 
schemes of independence long before the actual struggle 
began. 

The scheme of remodelling colonial administration 
was not undertaken crudely and carelessly, as the author 
justly says; it was part of the regular colonial system 
as then understood in Great Britain, nor was there any 
special ‘‘ oppression ’’ of America. On the contrary, 
the colonists were treated with extreme leniency and 
indulgence on several occasions. The patriots ’’, 
however, intended to rebel and desired to repudiate the 
British connexion altogether, therefore the War of 
Independence came about. There was no question ef 
vice or virtue, but two diametrically distinct policies 
which were certain to come into conflict. The author 
pays more attention than most of his predecessors have 
done to the Loyalist party in the revolting States and 
does not shrink from giving an unvarnished account of 
the atrocities to which they were subjected by their 
opponents—the tarrings and featherings, robbery, and 
even murder. He is also quite fair to the British Govern- 
ment in pointing out that they spent the equivalent of 
# 20,000,000 in doing what they could to compensate the 
Loyalists for all they suffered. 

It is of course often forgotten that there were two 
parties in the colonies struggling for the upper hand 
and that, in the event of a British victory, the ‘‘ patriots ’’ 
would have fared no better than the Loyalists did at 
the hands of their enemies. But the sufferings of the 
British supporters have been generally ignored by 
American historians, and the British Whig looks upon 
them with the scant sympathy which any man of course 
deserves who does not regard Charles James Fox as the 
best and greatest of statesmen. 

Mr. Fisher does not stigmatise as he ought the 
monstrous conduct of Congress in not observing the con- 
ditions of the Convention of Saratoga, conduct which 
even Sir George Trevelyan condemns, and the criticisms 
scattered up and down this work on the British colonial 
system of to-day often show a ludicrous failure to appre- 
ciate the modern methods of our colonial policy. They 
might often, it is true, be criticised for over-laxity, but 
to say that Great Britain’s ‘‘ colonists will never dream 
of denying her right to do as she pleases with all the 
various forms of colonial government ’’ shows hopeless 
inability to realise the existing relations between the 
mother-country and the self-governing colonies. Mr. 
Fisher’s knowledge of them seems to be founded upon 
theoretical text-books rather than on inquiry among 
experienced officials and colonists. The patronising 
tone which he sometimes adopts towards Canada 
goes far to explain the resentment which most 
Canadians feel against the attitude of their neighbours. 
But Mr. Fisher does not pretend to write otherwise than 
as a sympathiser with the American rebels. His great 
merit is that he gives the other side of the question and 
judges both sides as if the fight were one between people 
with different ideals and not between angels and devils. 
In fact the attitude of the English Tories is evidently 
much more intelligible to him than that of the Whigs, 
who loved their country a good deal less than they hated 
their King. 


NOVELS. 


“Over Bemerton’s.” By E. V. Lucas, London: Methuen. 
1908. 6s. 


It would be ungrateful to call Mr. Lucas dull, seeing 
for how many pleasant chapters one has to thank him, 
but he plays rather dangerously with dulness. There 
is plenty of good reading in ‘‘ Over Bemerton’s”’, there 
is very little that could not be called good writing ; the 
same reflective kindliness runs through it all, the same 
pleasant handling of unoriginal ideas. In ideas, one 
might say, the author deals with a generous parsi- 
mony, making the most of what he has not. But his 


work goes quite well without them; probably, so 
far as it is a question of readers, much the better. 
‘*An easy-going chronicle” he calls it—it is that; 
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parts of it lag behind even such an unexacting descrip- 
tion. If only he had asked some friendly critic to 
strike out the chapters over which there was a danger 
of falling asleep, and had replaced them with others on 
a level with what was left, the book would, of its kind, 
have been excellent. Its excellence is contemplative, 
speculative, reminiscent; at times somnolently remi- 
niscent. Unless one is exactly of the right age it is 
impossible to be interested in cricket-match memories 
of forty years ago. But there is one thing staler 
than stale sport—stale theatre. Mr. Lucas will not 
reminiscently spare us even that. He is, indeed, as 
he tells us, ‘‘absurdly fond of the past”; but can he 
really expect us to be interested in the programme 
of the last music-hall performance that he went to 
in 1875? The bill of fare of his last dinner would 
have been more entertaining. But these things may 
have been introduced with subtle intention. The 
author discourses sympathetically of bed-books, and 
this may have been a bed-book which he was com- 
piling, and these chapters, sandwiched though they be 
between matter that could keep no man awake, have 
been designed soporifically, to make the book last 
economically through a larger number of evenings. 
But for the bread or the meat, whichever may be the 
other factor in the sandwich, he has our thanks. For 
the Chinese Biographies, and Miss Azure Verity, and 
the home life at Queen Anne’s Gate, and the Gallant 
Company of Sea Dogs, and for himself most of all, 
since it is the flavour of personality which lends the 
book its chief attraction, the quiet, humorous, gentle, 
deprecating view of things, that finds its pleasure 
rather in the stillness of life than in its clamour, that 
looks back and sees with regret the old amenities 
dropping out of existence, but yet can see with appre- 
ciation in modern manners changes which are not 
entirely a disimprovement. ‘‘1 wish I was a glorious 
noisy fellow”, exclaims the chronicler; but so far as 
he may be identified with Mr. Lucas his readers will 
be grateful that he is nothing of the kind. 


‘* Ships of Desire.” By L. 8. Gibson. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1908. 6s. 


It is an unfortunate convention that no novel should 
contain fewer than a certain number of words. To 
that convention must, we suppose, be attributed the 
introduction into ‘‘ Ships of Desire” of a second story, 
which, except that it forms a dramatic episode in the 
life of Barbara Haldane, has really nothing to do with 
the essential scheme of the novel. The author has in 
the relations of Barbara Haldane and Emily Palgrave 
and of both to Jack Trevor a love story that is in every 
way admirable, full of character, of pathos, of insight, 
and it would stand better alone. The subsidiary plot 
is not without interest, though it strikes a different 
note; but whilst we are following it through one 
hundred and forty pages we feel that we are losing 
touch with two of three principal people. ‘‘ Ships of 
Desire” might almost be regarded as a protest against 
the tendency in. so much modern fiction to show men 
and women in their least pleasant aspects as mere 
creatures or victims of the animal side of human nature. 
Here we have three pure loves. It is a story of renun- 
ciation and self-sacrifice in behalf of friendship and of 
honour ; and if the loyalty of Barbara and the chivalry 
of Trevor did not bring happiness to Emily, they afford 
opportunities of character-drawing which the author 
utilises to the full. A novel of this sort runs grave risk 
of falling into sickly sentimentality. Itis something to 
get a new story which is strong without being melo- 
dramatic, and wholesome without being insipid. 


“Gay Lawless." By Helen Mathers. London: Stanley 
Paul. 1908. 6s. 


We have got quite used to authors’ “first novels”’, 
to stories put before us with a flourish of preliminary 
paragraphs suggesting that a great novelist is just 
about to start in business and craves public attention 
to his (or her) wares. We are quite used to that, and 
still take up the work of the new writer with the hope 
that here is something fresh and really good—all 
too often to put it down again disappointed. Here, 


however, we have a novel craving our special attention 
on the grounds that it is the first which the particular firm 
has published. It might be misleading to say that it 
is a work of promise, and yet it is, for it would be 
difficult for the publishers to produce another that was 
not better. The author of ‘‘Gay Lawless” is no new 
writer, she is Miss Helen Mathers, who has enjoyed 
considerable popularity, but is little likely to increase 
it with this tale. Gay Lawless is a young lady of 
means, the twenty-two years old sister of a scientific 
man who is the regular scientist of the farce-writer ; 
she takes to ‘‘trotting”’ and is wooed by two racing 
men, the one a steeplechaser the other a trotter, and 
there are accounts of racing with of course a critical 
accident to the favoured lover and a plentiful supply 
of slangy and ‘‘ horsey” talk. Essentially the book is 
a novelette of sporting life, and it is only likely to appeal 
to those readers who have a taste for sport and little 
regard for literature. 


‘* The Heart-Smiter.” By Mrs. Mary E. Mann. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


Mrs. Mary E. Mann’s heroine is a pretty young lady 
who, coming as a stranger to the house of her dead 
father’s sister, instantly and constantly indulges in the 
use of the word ‘‘ Auntie”, a word scorned alike by 
many aunts and nieces of to-day. But Daphne Snare, 
pretty, small, ingratiating and cunning, is rather the 
sort of girl who would say ‘‘ Auntie”. She is the child 
of a gentleman and a railway barmaid, and in deference 
to her dead father’s wish has for twenty years struggled 
with poverty and sordidness rather than appeal to his 
relatives. Then, desperate, she gives out untruth- 
fully that her mother is dead, that she is alone in the 
world and wanting a home. ‘‘ Auntie”, who is Lady 
Bellam, takes her in and finds her reward in the love 
and sympathy of the girl, who coming keen-eyed from 
the struggling world into this placid, commonplace 
family, sees much to which the others are blind. By 
her wit she saves two cousins from spoiling their lives, 
but she cannot save herself from various humiliations 
and troubles. It is a story in Mrs. Mann’s lighter vein, 
and contains an amusing satire upon the ‘‘ unco’ guid” 
man who from the first knows of Daphne’s deception. 


“The Fear of Life.” By Gerald Maxwell. London: 
Blackwood. 1908. 6s. 


There is no pretence to plot in this novel. It just 
unfolds passages in the life of a politician who, expect- 
ing office and not getting it, goes out of his mind and is 
placed by his friends in an asylum, where he lives under 
the comfortable delusion that he has already died. He 
still remembers Lady Margaret however, and expects 
her to join him; and she, under the wing of Lady 
Albinia her aunt, goes to live in a cottage near his 
retreat. As soon as he is well enough they meet, and 
the sight of his sweetheart—perhaps it would be more 
in harmony with the tone of this book if we said his 
fiancée—completes his recovery and enables him to 
resume his connexion with the world, the ‘‘ Eclectic 
Review” and the House of Commons. Nevertheless 
he is as ‘fond of her as ever, and in the closing pages 
of the story which contain the last of their love-scenes 
we find her saying ‘‘ Early next month”, and are glad. 
It is a rather drab and mawkish tale, though meant, 
we doubt not, to be edifying. 


Hate of Man.” By Headon Hill. London: 
Cassell. 1908. 6s. 


A lurid melodrama, in which a group of journalists 
attached to a sensational daily paper saves England 
from the deadly designs of her enemies and a 
treacherous War Office clerk. The chief difficulty of 
the journalists is to combine the salvation of their 
country with a monopoly of startling news for their 
organ, and in order to prevent premature publication 
they nearly let England perish. The private feud of a 
criminal against the newspaper proprietor is inex- 
tricably mixed up with the foreigners’ plots. It is 
fine confused high feeding for the half-educated palate. 


(Continued on page x.) 
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Messrs. BELL’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Now Ready. THE SENSATION OF THE YEAR. Cloth, 6s. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


In this striking story Mr. Wells has set himself to show, in the most vivid way, how far the warfare of the future is likely to be 
revolutionised by the new discoveries in aeronautics. His hero, an everyday suburban Londoner, who is accidentally carried away in a 
balloon, is plunged by a whimsical fate into a war which involves Great Britain, Germany, America, and Japan, and uses up all the new 
inventions of eu and battle ; and his experiences make up a story of the highest imagination and the most absorbing interest. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. W. H. MALLOOK. Cloth, 6s. 
KEADY NOVEMBER 29. Cloth, 6s. THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 
AN IMMORTAL SOUL. By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 


By W. H. MALLOCK. meet so promising a as thie of 
99 iss Shei ye-Smit e contrived to give a wor ully life-like 
Author of “* A Human Document,” “‘ The Individualist,” Xc. — of rural life in Kent and Su-sex at the close of the eighteenth century. 
ritten with considerable beauty and pathos.” —A theneum. 


In his new novel Mr. Mallock gives a Lo eae at study of absorbing 
interest. It deals with the special mental problems arising out of the social “The title of ‘The Tramping Methodist’ tells its own tale, but it hardly 
conditions of to-day, and shows all those gifts of clear insight and sure conveys its charm. The stury is told by the eee himself, and the 
characterisation which have won so distinguisned a place for its author among _ narrative is simple, sincere, and at times beautiful. . We welcome a new 
the novelists of to-day. writer of real merit." —A/orning Post. 


THE “PINAFORE” PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of ‘*H.M.S. Pinafore” told by W. S. GILBERT. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White Drawings, and special Cover and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 
Abe an SDL TION DE LUXE, limited to 2 sya copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, with the plates mounted, 108. 6d. ne. 


A NEW BOOK ON ‘“ SHEFFIELD PLATE. 42 Now ready. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with ‘*‘PEWTER PLATE.” TURKEY AND THE TURKS 
4 5 | 


I 1 8vo. ly Ill 3s. net. 
Ready ne An Account of the Lands, the Peoples, and the Institutions 


SHEFFIELD PLATE. of the Ottoman Empire. By W. S. MONROE. With 


Its History, Manufacture, and Art. By HENRY NEWTON 48 Illustrations. 
VEITCH. a 
The of this not a Plate, has Ready November. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
t t eof thet ical deta ts manufacture. 
artistic and a technical point of view. ali dns An Account of the Lands, the Peoples, and the Institutions of 
Just Published. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Norway. By W. MONROE. Illustrated. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF A NEW BOOK ON SKATING. 
THE MI DDLE AGES. Ready shortly. Small 8vo. With many Illustrations. 7s, 6d. 


With 4 Colour Plates and 70 other Il trati 
te ce nn emai By E. F. BENSON. A book on English combined figure 


Ready Shortly. Small 4to. skating, with instantaneous photographs “of well-known skaters 
THE ITINERARY OF JOH N to illustrate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. AUBREY Le BLOND. 
LELAND. Ready October 29. 8vo. With 123 Illustrations. 10s. 6 6d. net. 
Newly Edited from the MSS. By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 
Vol. IV., containing Parts VII. and VIII. Small 4to. BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS. 
This edition will be completed in Five Volumes, of which By WILLIAM LOCY, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-IILI.), price 18s. net; Vol. II. (Parts | The aim of this volume is to provide an untechnical account of the rise and 


| of biol for the general reader, with especial ref to th 
IV. and V.), price 12s, net; and Vol. III. (the ‘ Itinerary in Evolution Shou It Proved. 123 illustrations, including onnag gute of 


Wales”), price 10s, 6d. net, are already published. | great interest. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


‘* The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.” —Athenaum, 
Nearly 800 Volumes now ready. _ Write for Detailed Catalogue. 


Completion of Mr. TEMPLE SCOTT'S Edition ed: SWIFT. | Ready Shortly. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF | ' MORE’S UTOPIA. 


Robinson’s Translation of the ‘‘ Utopia”; together with Roper’s 


JONATHAN SWIFT. ** Life of Sir Thomas More” and ‘ More’s Letters to Mar- 


garet Roper,” and others. Edited, with Introduction and 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 Vols. With 3 Vols. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 5§, each. Vols. I.-XI. A HISTORY OF THE POPES 
ready. . 

— By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. Translated by E. FOSTER. 

Vol. Xi. egy the edition, Bibliography by W. SreNceR New and Revised Edition, with considerable additions. 

on, the *,* This edition has been revised throughout by the latest 
of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK — German editions, the chapters on Pius IX. and the Vatican Council 
FALKINER, K.C., and on the Relations between Swift and have been translated for the first time, and a new and very full 
Stella by Very Rev. J. H. BerNnarp, D.D., Dean of Index has been added 


St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View of Woodpark. | 2 Vols. 3s, 6d. each. 
[Ready immediately. 
‘*An adequate edition of Swift—the gine of Swift, and nothing tut GOETHE s AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Swift—has long been one of the pressing needs of students of English | (*‘ Poetry and Truth from my own Life.”) 


‘litera Mr. T le Sci h lously collated hi h 
first or the best early evitions, and has given various readings in the footnoice, A Revised Translation by Mr. STEELE-SMITH, Head Lecturer 


He reproduces the original title pages, and prefixes an accurate and sufficient in Modern Languages at Newnham College Cambri 
political of Temple Scott ‘wel com With an Introduction and Bibliography by K KARL BREUL, 
—A thenaum., Litt.D., Ph: D. 


Lonpon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Hovse, PortucaL Street, W.C. 
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The criminal takes in people with great ease. When 
he goes as a guest to a private dinner party disguised 
as a bishop the fact that ‘‘he led the procession into 
the dining-room” with his hostess might have aroused 
suspicion in breasts more sophisticated than those of 
Mr. Hill’s creatures. 


THEOLOGY. 


“The Religion of the Post-exilic Prophets.” By W. H. Bennett. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 6s. 


If the literature of the post-exilic period has left the golden 
age behind, the religion of the period is remarkable for its sur- 
passing interest. The break-up of the old order, the ex- 
periences of transportation and captivity, bitter as they were, 

roduced a great enrichment of the ancient faith. It was 
before all else a creative period. The best minds in Israel 
were compelled to face new problems ; the outlook widened ; 
and a work of reconstruction became necessary in order to 
adapt hereditary beliefs to altered circumstances. As in the 
days of Amos and Isaiah, prophecy never ceased to keep in 
touch with history; but one of the difficulties in under- 
standing the prophets of this age is the dimness of the his- 
torical background. Then towards the close of the period we 
mark the decline of prophecy and the rise of apocalyptic 
theology. The old doctrines shake themselves free of earlier 
limitations ; we catch a vision of vast movements and cata- 
strophes, and though Israel is still the centre, yet the Divine 
kingdom embraces all mankind, and the nations as well as 
Israel find a place in the universal scheme. Professor Bennett 
has treated this difficult but stirring period with much care and 
sobriety of judgment. Without being overloaded, his work is 
sufficiently complete to serve as a text-book for some time to 
come. The chief complaint we have to make is that it is a 
trifle dull. No subject could be found more. capable of 
inspiring enthusiasm ; yet the author, even if he has caught 
the fire himself, has not succeeded in communicating it to the 
reader. Half of the book is taken up with a discussion of the 
doctrines of the post-exilic prophets. In a formal treatise it 
may be necessary to group together passages under doctrinal 
headings ; but is it worth while? To take the verses out of 
their proper setting and put them to a purpose which they 
were never intended to serve, seems to empty them of interest 
and all their original charm. The fact is that nobody yet has 
discovered how to deal with what is called Biblical Theology 
in a satisfactory way, at any rate in English. Professor 
Bennett has a good chapter on the Messiah. He gives us a 
timely warning of the misleading use of the term Messianic 
which is coming into vogue ; he would confine its application 
to those passages which describe a personal element in the 
ideal future. The hope of Israel did not emphasise a Person 
so much as a dispensation, a kingdom of God ; and Jesus Christ 
fulfilled much more of the Old Testament than the predictions 
of a future Person. In a book which travels over so much 
ground we can hardly wonder that a point is sometimes 
missed. For example, Professor Bennett in his treatment of 
the “Servant” passages in the Second Isaiah rightly takes the 
servant to be Israel: who, then, are the speakers at the 
beginning of ch. liii.? They must be the “kings” mentioned 
just before, the representatives of the heathen, who express 
their astonishment at Israel’s career, and perceive at last its 
true significance. With a splendid effort of the imagination the 

rophet places himself by the side of the Gentile onlookers. It 
is points like this which Professor Bennett misses ; but we have 
no wish to do anything but commend the substantial merits of 
this useful work. P 


“The Sayings of Jesus: the Second Source of 8. Matthew and 
8. Luke.” By A. Harnack; translated by J. R. Wilkinson. 
London: Williams and Norgate (The Crown Theological 
Library). 1908. 6s. 

On the Synoptic problem critics are tending more and more 
towards the acceptance of the “two-document” hypothesis : 
namely, that the narrative part of the Synoptic Gospels has for 
its basis an account which is either identical with our S. Mark, 
or was at any rate used by him with very little alteration ; 
while for the discourses of our Lord there existed an early 
collection of sayings (usually cited as “Q”), which was drawn 
upon largely by the first and third Gospels, sparingly by the 
second ; this collection of sayings being itself accompanied by 
short historical introductions. Naturally the question arises, 
In which Gospel do these sayings appear in their most primi- 
tive and original state? The shorter recension of the ’s 
Prayer and of the Sermon on the Mount in S. Luke, together 
with the simpler form which some of the parables assume, and 
the detached position in which many of our Lord’s utterances 
are placed, have driven many scholars to the conclusion that the 
third Gospel is in this respect more primitive than the first. 
Dr. Harnack will allow this to be the case here and there ; 
but his exhaustive analysis of the language and grammar in 
the two accounts shows beyond doubt that it is S. Luke who 
as a rule has amended the style and interpreted the meaning 


of what S. Matthew has preserved in a more original state. 
In this analysis we read Dr. Harnack with the dee atten- 
tion ; his acuteness, vigour and freshness make the dullest 
details interesting. In his reconstruction of the original “Q”, 
however, we follow him with caution and some slight mis- 
givings ; it is comparatively easy to reproduce what was in 
that source in its shortest form, but it is hazardous to dogmatise 
as to what was absent from it. To this document, however, 
Dr. Harnack would ascribe very early date and the highest 
authority, and he contrasts it with S. Mark’s narrative very 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. Apparently the first 
three evangelists were very uneven writers ; absolutely trust- 
worthy in relating what their Saviour said, they were wildly 
inaccurate as to everything He did. Let us hope that before 
long S. Mark’s reputation will stand a little higher with his 
German critics. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘The City of Genoa.” By Robert W. Carden. London: Methuen, 
1908. 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Carden’s object in writing this book seems to have 
been to supplement the information of the ordinary guide- 
book. The stranger may, as he suggests, become more or less 
familiar with public buildings and thoroughfares and learn 
much about the Genoese school of painting, whilst remaining 
ignorant of the everyday life of the people. Holding such 
views, it is curious that Mr. Carden has not given us more: 
about the people and the lives they live. His chapters deal 
mainly with the history of Genoa, its public buildings, its 
churches, its palaces, and its harbour. What he has to say he 
says concisely and well, and the visitor wiil find his account of 
the art and architecture of the city more extensively seryice- 
able than anything to be got from the none the less necessary 
guide-book. Mr. Carden’s chapters on Genoese history are 
an admirable summary of the colonising efforts of the people, 
of their struggles with the Venetians and the Pisans for the 
mastery of the sea, of the internecine strife which sharply 
restricted Genoese efforts abroad when there was no outside 
enemy to be faced, of the decline of Genoese commerce 
which was completed by the discovery of the sea route to 
India, and of the events which led up to the alliance with 
Napoleon in 1797 and the proclamation of the democratic 
republic. There are many illustrations—a dozen in the now 
inevitable colours—and a bibliography which covers nearly six 
pages. 


** Auction Bridge.” By W. Dalton. London: De La Rue. 1908. 
4s. net. 

Auction bridge has not had to wait long for its authoritative 
manual. Mr. Dalton has been prompt to place his knowledge 
at the disposal of the less expert. The appearance of auction 
bridge is a matter of profound regret to many ordinary but 
earnest bridge-players. The new game has caught on in 
certain circles which choose to regard cards as an excuse 
for gambling rather than amusement, and in certain clubs it 
has practically superseded bridge altogether. Players for high 
stakes at the original game have largely fallen victims, and 
the only advantage of the change is to leave bridge to the 
class of people who in the old days would have played whist 
for small stakes. In one club we know where bridge was in- 
variably played for five shillings a hundred auction bridge is the 
rage ; and a new set of bridge players whose modest stakes would 
previously have been laughed at has come into existence. They 
play regularly for tenpence. Auction bridge, as Mr. Dalton 
says, is really a clever combination of poker and bridge, and 
we have never heard it approved of by the man who loves 
bridge for its own sake. Mr. Dalton seems to find it a little 
difficult to veil his regret that “the prince of all card games” 
is in danger of losing its proud position ; he loyally sets forth 
such attractions as auction bridge may have for the average 
man, but he points to the demerits also. His conclusion is that 
auction bridge is not nearly so scientific as simple bridge. If 
it were possible to make the innovating game scientific Mr. 
Dalton would be the best of guides. His “ Auction Bridge” 
merely affords useful hints in the conduct of a sheer gamble. 


“The Oxford Thackeray.” Arranged and Edited by George 
Saintsbury. London: Frowde. 1908. 2s. net per volume. 

Six further volumes are to hand of this remarkably inexpen- 
sive reissue. They include “Vanity Fair”, “ Pendennis”, 
“ Ballads and Contributions to ‘ Punch’ ”, “ Christmas Books ”, 
“A Legend of the Rhine”, “The Book of Snobs”, and others: 
of Thackeray’s miscellaneous writings. Mr. Saintsbury sup- 
plies an introduction to each volume, and clearly has been at 
great pains in the work of editing, so that whilst the reader gets 
Thackeray’s own last touches, he is also in possession of passages 
amended or omitted altogether by the author from certain 
early editions. The volumes, moreover, contain Thackeray’s 
many portraits and the old illustrations, so quaint and far 
removed in style from anything seen nowadays. In the 
rivalry of cheap editions publishers seem to be giving more 


and more for money. “The Oxford Thackeray” will be hard 


to beat. 
(Continued on page xii.) 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in 


England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES GAIRDNER, 
C.B., Hon. LL.D.Edin. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Faust. Freely adapted from Goethe's 
: Dramatic Poem by SrEPHEN PHILLIPs and J. CoMyNs CARR. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


{De Libris. Prose and Verse. By AusTIN 
Dosson. With Illustrations by HucGH THOMSON and KATE 
GREENAWAY. Extra crown 8vo. §s. net. 


The Little City « of Hope. A Christmas 


Story. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. A New Edition. With 
Illustrations in Colour by A. S. HarTRICK. 8vo. 5s. net. 


|The Jungle B Book. By y Rupyarp 


With Sixteen Illustrations in Colder by MauRIcE and EDWARD 
DETMOLD. 8vo. §s. net. 


An English Holiday with Car and 


Camera. By JOHN Hissey. With 28 full-page 
Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. Ios. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Realities and Ideals: Social, Political, 


Literary, and Artistic. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 
Future. By CuHar_es WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With’ Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 


Buddhist Essays. By Paut DauLxe. 


Translated from the German by BHIKKHU SiLACARA. 8vo. 
TOs. net. 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
}Free Trade. By Lorp Avesury. 8vo. 


j 2s. 6d. net. 
Central Government. By +H. D. Tratt, 
D.C.L. Revised and Corrected by Ye HENRY CRAIK, 
K.C.B., M.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The Diva’s Ruby. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. A Sequel to “The Primadonna” and 


OUIDA’S LAST NOVEL. 
| Helianthus. A Romance of Modern 


Europe. 
{The Hermit and the Wild Woman, 


and other Stories. By EpirH WHARTON. 
Mamma. By Ruopa BroucuTon. 
The Sunny Side of the Hill. By 


Rosa N. CAREY. 


The Forbidden Boundary, and other 


Stories. By B. L. PurNam WEALE. 


qJoan of Garioch. By Kinross. 
[Oe#. 30. 
‘Together. By Ropert HERRICK. 


‘New Volume with the Number. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


‘Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
XII. Experiences in South Africa during the War. By Mrs, GzorcE 
CorNWALLIS-WEST. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY: DANTZIG. By Rosert Haven SCHAUFFLER. 
‘OLD CAIRO. By Rosert Hicuens. 


A CONVERSATION ON MUSIC WITH PADEREWSKI. Recorded 
by Daniet Grecory Mason. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Volume LXXVI, May to October, 10s. 6d. 


; MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, 


DUCKWORTH 


PICCADILLY TO PALL MALL: 


MANNERS, MORALS AND MAN. 


BY 


RALPH NEVILL, 


Editor of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Lady Dorothy Nevill,” and 


CHARLES EDWARD JERNINGHAM 


(‘* Marmaduke” of 7ruth). 
With Photogravures. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [_/zst out. 


Deals principally with the lighter side of West-End life during the 
last twenty-five years. 


SOME EMINENT VICTORIANS: 


Recollections in the World of Art and Letters. 
By J. COMYNS CARR, 


With many Illustrations, Facsimile Letters, Unpublished Drawings, 
Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [£m mediately. 


CHRISTIANITY = its nature and its Truth. 


By Prof. ARTHUR S. PEAKE, D.D., 


2s. 6d. net. 


SERMONS IN ART BY THE 
GREAT MASTERS. 


Interpreted by the Rev. J. BURNS, M.A., 


Author of “The Christ Face in Art.” 
Photogravure Frontispiece and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PARALLEL PATHS: a Study in Biology, 


Ethics, and Art. By T. W. ROLLESTON. 5s. net. 


Mr. Rolleston is well known as a scholar, and this book is a 
remarkable contribution to speculative thought. 


THE GREATEST LIFE. By Prof. 
GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D., F.R.S.Edin. 5s. net. 

How can a man live the Greatest Life? What are the possi- 
bilities? How are they to be attained? Is it a matter of biology or 
theology? The theory here advanced seeks to show how all develop- 
ment—physical, mental, moral, spiritual—is governed by one great 

Ww. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. by 


LENA MILMAN. Upwards of 60 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


CRUIKSHANK. By W. H. Cuesson. 


50 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGINGS: being Leaves out of the 
Book of Life intended for Those who Understand. By JOHN 
W. DE KAY. Uniform with “‘ The Roadmender.” 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SPY. By Maxim Gorky. 6s. 


THE BOND. A Novel of Matrimony. 


By NEITH BOYCE. 6s. 


THE KISS. By Anton TcHEKHorr. 6s. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Octobre. 

This number contains no article of engrossing interest, but 
M. Bellessort writes charmingly on a summer in the Far North, 
in the Gulf of Bothnia and among the Lofoden Islands. 
M. Schuré has been swept off his feet by admiration for 
Wagner, and his article on the mystical idea in his works 
seems to attain at times a grandiloquent obscurity almost more 
than German. M. Charmes is evidently at a loss as to the 
line he shall take on the exciting topic of the Near East. He 
thinks that Russia will do well to assume an entirely dis- 
interested réle at the coming Conference, if there is to be one, 
and urges the postponement of the question of the Dardanelles. 
It is certainly very aggravating both for Germany and France 
that each has to follow her ally, though in a direction with 
which she has little sympathy. M. Charmes thinks there is 
more real “compensation” to Turkey in the retrocession of 
the Sandjak than the world has given Austria credit for, but 
the other point of view must not be omitted, that it cuts the 
Serbs in two. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish “A Pleasure Pilgrim in South 
America ”—a romance of history and adventure by Mr. C. D. 
Mackellar. It will contain stories of Inca cities at the same 
time that it discusses the future of South America when the 
Panama Canal shall be finally completed. Information con- 
cerning the mineral, pastoral and agricultural wealth of the 
innumerable half-developed republics should be not the least 
attractive feature of the book. “ The Confessions of Al Ghazzali” 
—the great spiritual autobiography of the Muhammadan 
East—is about to appear for the first time in the English lan- 
guage in Mr. John Murray’s “Wisdom of the East” Series. 
Mr. Claud Field, who spent many years on the borders of India 
and Afghanistan, is responsible for the translation. Mr. 
Murray has also nearly ready “Clifton Chapel and other 
School Poems”, by Mr. Henry Newbolt. This is a selection 
from the author’s volumes “The Island Race” and “ The 
Sailing of the Longships”, with a longer poetical epistle ad- 
dressed to Sir Francis Younghusband when in Thibet, and now 
printed for the first time. The whole collection deals with 
English school life, mainly in its imperial aspect. Sir Francis 
Younghusband and Mr. Newbolt were schoolfellows at Clifton. 

Messrs. Longmans have nearly ready Mr. J. B. Williams’ 
“History of English Journalism to the Foundation of the 
‘ Gazette’ ”, a subject to which hitherto the historian has devoted 
comparatively little attention. Mr. Williams traces the story 
back to the first newspaper, the first editor, and even the first 
advertisement. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. in the early part of November 
will publish Miss Dora Greenwell McChesney’s story “The 
Wounds of a Friend”; Mr. R. C. Lehmann’s “ Memories of 
Half a Century” ; and Lady Grove’s “The Human Woman”. 


Messrs. Constable have decided to follow up their series of 
primers, “ Religions: Ancient and Modern” with a companion 
series “ Philosophies: Ancient and Modern”. Among the first 
* volumes will be: “ Early Greek Philosophy ”, by A. W. Benn; 
“Stoicism”, by Professor St. George Stock; “Plato”, by 
Professor A. E. Taylor ; “ Scholasticism ”, by Father Rickaby 
S.J.; “Hobbes”, by Professor A. E. Taylor; “Locke”, by 
Professor Alexander M.A., LL.D. ; “Comte and Mill”, by 
T. W. Whittaker ; “Herbert Spencer”, by W. H. Hudson ; 
“Schopenhauer”, by T. W. Whittaker ; “ Berkeley ”, by Pro- 
fessor Campbell Fraser D.C.L., LL.D. ; and “Bergsen”, by 
Father Tyrrell. 

Mr. Heinemann announces a new novel by Miss Margaret 
Bryant, the author of “The Princess Cynthia” and “The 
y+ ss te: of Louis Duval”. It is called “ Christopher 
Hibbault, Roadmaker”. 

Messrs. G. Bell and Sons have ready for next week the twelfth 
and concluding volume of Mr. Temple Scott’s edition of Swift’s 
Prose Works, containing an essay by the late Sir Frederick 
Falkiner on the Portraits of Swift and Stella, embodying the 
result of researches extending over many years ; and an article 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Bernard, Dean of S. Patrick’s, on the 
Relations of Swift and Stella, summing up the whole matter 
in the light of the latest information ; a bibliography compiled 
by Mr. Spencer Jackson ; and a general index to the twelve 
volumes. Messrs. Bell also announce the third yolume of the 
Variorum edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, which is being 
issued under the general editorship of Mr. A. H. Bullen ; 
“ Biology and its Makers”, by Dr. William Long ; and a reprint 
of Mrs. Ewing’s “ Six to Sixteen” in The Queen’s Treasure 
Series. 

Mr. Edward Arnold announces for next Monday “On Safari”, 
Mr. Abel Chapman’s record of big-game shooting in East 
Africa ; and for Wednesday the Hon. Lionel Tollemache’s 
“ Old and Odd Memories ”. 


Messrs. Methuen and Co. will publish on the 29th Dr. Emil 
Reich’s work, in two volumes, “ Woman through the Ages”. 
In their series of “Classics of Art” Messrs. Methuen are 


(Continued on page xiv.) 


WERNER LAURIE’S LIST] 


Camp Fires on Desert and Lava. 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sc.D., Author of ‘* Camp 
Fires in the Canadian Rockies.” Copiously illustrated from 
hotographs (8 illustrations in colour), taken by Dr. T, 
MACDOUGAL, JOHN M. PHILLIPS, and the Author. 
With Maps. Large demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


The Other Americans. 
The Cities, Countries, and People of South America. 
By ARTHUR RUHL. 24 pages of Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Nights with the Cods. 
A study of genet day social, religious, literary, and pclitical 
— y EMIL REICH (Doctor Juris). Demy 8vo. 
Net. 


THE CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden, and 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 49 in. by 6} in. 
40 Illustrations in colour and tone, 16s. net. 


A History of English Cathedral Music. 


By J. S. BUMPUS. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 6s. each net. 


The Abbeys of Creat Britain. 


By H. C. DIXON. 16 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Sunny Days in Italy. 


By ELISE LATHROP. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Spring Fortnight in France. 
By J. TOZIER. [Iflustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
To-day in Palestine. 
By H. W. DUNNING. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


OCCULTISM. 


Occultism and Common Sense. | 
By BECKLES WILLSON. Crown 8vo. Preface by Professor 
BARRETT. | 6s. net. 


Do the Dead Depart? and other Ques- 
tions. By KATHARINE BATES. Author of “Seen and 
Unseen.” 6s. net. 


The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, 
Fraudulent and Cenuine. By HEREWARD CARRING- 
TON. Imllustrated. tos. 6d. net. 


Proofs of Life After Death. 
By R. J. THOMPSON. A Collation of Opinions as to a 
Future Life by the Most Eminent Scientific Men and Thinkers. 
of the Day. New Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL, 


A History of Engraving, 
from its Inception to the time of Thomas Bewick. By 
STANLEY AUSTIN. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Gardens Past and Present. 
By K. L. DAVIDSON. Fully Illustrated. Frontispiece f 
in colour. 6s. net. 


Oriental Crime. 


By H. L. ADAM. 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


True Stories of Crime. 


By ARTHUR TRAIN, Author of * Prisoners at the Bar.” 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


The Courtships of Catherine the Creat, 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT, B.A. 6s. net. 


WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. | 
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A GREAT BOOK ON THE CINQUECENTO 


MR. JOHN LANE has just published a New Edition of a 
Samous Standard Work on Italy and Italian Art of the Sixteenth Century: 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


DUKES OF URBINO 


Illustrating the History, Arms, Art, Literature 
and Civilisation of Italy during the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 


By JAMES DENNISTOUN OF DENNISTOUN 
Edited with Annotations and an Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON 


Demy 8vo. (3 vols.) 42s. net. 


For many this great book has been out of print, yet it still remains the chief authority for all we know 
of the Duchy of Urbino from the begi:-ning of the fifteenth century, and so should surely be in the hands of every 
lover of Italy. For the Court of Urbino was perhaps the most splendid, the most cultured in Italy, and Duke 
Federigo one of the greatest soldiers of his time. Indispensable as the book is, as a matter of course the earlier 
portions of it, at any rate, needed some sort of revision or commentary. Mr. Edward Hutton, author of ‘‘ Sigi 
mondo Malatesta,” has carefully edited the whole book, leaving the text indeed substantially the same, but 
adding a v large number of new notes, comments, and references, so that the book should appeal not only 
to the reader (indeed, a more fascinating story was never written) but to the English student of Italian 
History during the period of the Renaissance. Wherever possible Mr. Hutton has sent the reader directly to 
the sources. | Sond sort of work has been laid under contribution to illustrate the text, and bibliographies have 

_ been supplied on many subjects. Thus the reader breathlessly following the marvellous career of Conse i 
for instance, is able to verify or dispute every detail almost, references being given and quotations made in the 
notes from old and new authorities. Besides these notes and so forth, the book uires a new value on account 
of the mass of illustrations which it now contains, so that a pictorial comment has been added to an historical 


With 100 Illustrations. 


and critical one. 
this book and to a large extent to rely upon it 


frequently, and indeed it is from every point of view indispensable to the student. 
It was from this rich mine that Joseph Henry Shorthouse drew a 


he long since made it his own. 


Every writer, every Italian writer even, dealing with this subject has been compelled to use 
Dr. Creighton, in his ‘* History of the Papacy,” quotes it 


As for the general reader, 


part 
of his ‘‘ John Inglesant,” names such as Maldonado and incidents such as those which take place at the Court 


of the ‘* Duke of Umbria” being freely adopted. 


Indeed, the true story of the Ducal Dominion which, in the 


novel, Inglesant won for the Papacy is not a whit less romantic and touching than ‘‘ John Inglesant ” itself. 


NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE. 


One of the most important and remarkabie books in 
the whole range of NAPOLEONIC literature. 


DUMOURIEZ AND THE DEFENCE 
OF ENGLAND AGAINST NAPOLEON. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author «f “The Life of 
Na ." &c., and A, M. BROADLEY, Joint Author of “* Napoleon 

the Invasion of England.” Demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
Maps, and Facsimiles. 218, net. 

Guardian.—‘‘ It is impossible to do more than attempt an indication of 
the varied and significant contents of this fascinating volume, which should 
apes alike to all Englishmen and all Frenchmen.”} 

lobe.—“* A hearty welcome should be ded to ‘D iez.’” 

Almost the whole of the contents of this volume 
are new. The M8. of the great French strategic 
expert’s pian for the Defence of Engiand, which cost 
Pitt not less than £20,000, is included in text. 


NAPOLEON AND THE ARCHDUKE 


CHARLES. 
A History of the Franco-Austrian 
Danube in F, LORAINE PETRE, Author of Napoleon’s 
Campaign in oer ene eon’s Conquest of Prussia,” &c. With 
8 Illustrations and 5 sheets of Maps and P Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 
net. 
Times.—“ Ought to arouse a new interest in a very instructive 
campaign.” 


A POOR MAN’S HOUSE. 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo. 68. 
The Record of a life among Devon fishermen. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ The thing is excellently done, as a picture of genre.” 


ORTHODOXY. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of ‘' Napoleon of Notting Hill.” 
8vo. 6s. net. 

Times.—“ By a caprice of the Creator, which Aristotle and Mr. 
Chesterton have overlooked, there is always a little band of men afflicted 
with craving ‘or truth... . The passion for truth will never break Mr. 
Chesterton's rest, aod that is well.... Mr. Chesterton's isi 
orthodoxy.” 


MR. JOHN LANE will publish on October 28 : 


THE CALL OF DAWN AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By E. C. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 58. nets 


*,* Itis a truism that the best poetry, while dedicated to eternity, 
must carry the birthmark of the epoch which begets it. It is thus that 
THE CALL OF DAWN AND OTHER POEMS reflects the con- 
t ies in mod hought. Written by a young Cambridge don, they 
will batter the walls of many an academic fastness. For there is one 
insistent note that rings from cover to cover; it asserts the supremacy of 
the Spirit, and an absolute abhorrence of the materialism, dogma, and 
specialism of to-day. 


THE GREEN DOMINO: 
Wight Romance. 
By ANTHONY DYLLINGTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


An Isle of 


*,* THE GREEN DOMINO is a wandering minstrel who, with a 
masked pianist, attracts a great deal of attention during a summer season 
in the Isle of Wight. The Duchess of Hampshire ‘and Lady Hawke are 
sure that the Green Domino is the centre of a mystery. He is! The 
author tells his story with great charm, and introduces his reader to many 
alluring characters who come and go through this sunny romance. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS FROM THE 
HEBREW PROPHETS. 


A New Volume in The Library of Golden Thoughts. Cloth 1s. net; 
leather 28. met. End-papers and Cover Design by CHARLES 
RICKETTS. Border Design by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. : 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON AND NEW YORK 
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publishing “ Ghirlandaio”, by the Rev. Gerald S. Davies—an 

reciation of the life and works of Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
with a brief supplementary chapter on his son Ridolfo. The 
story of “ Wells and Glastonbury ”, by the Rev. Canon T. Scott 
Holmes, which will be issued in the series of “ Ancient Cities ”, 
deals with two towns that grew up by the side of great eccle- 
siastical foundations. 

Messrs. Macmillan, among other books in hand for early 
publication, have a novel embodying the spirit of youth and 
romance, by Miss Zena Gale, entitled “ Friendship Village”. 

Mr. John Lane will issue next week “The Call of Dawn 
and other Poems”, by E. C. Wingfield-Stratford, Fellow of 
‘King’s College, Cambridge ; “The Green Domino”, an Isle 
of Wight romance, by Anthony Dyllington; and “Golden 
Thoughts from the Hebrew Prophets”, a new volume in the 
Library of Golden Thoughts, with end-papers and cover 
design by Charles Ricketts. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish on Monday Mr. Halliwell 
Sutcliffe’s “Through Sorrow’s Gates” and Mr. V. J. White- 
-church’s “The Canon in Residence”, forming the first two 
volumes of the Adelphi Library of novels that have won 
popularity ; Mr. Joseph Rodgers’ work on “The Scenery of 
Sherwood Forest”; Mr. E. A. George’s “ Seventeenth-Century 
Men of Latitude”—John Hales, William Chillingworth, 
Benjamin Whichcote, Henry More, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas 
Browne and Richard Baxter ; and Mr. F. G. Lewis’ stories in 
verse from the Persian moralist S’adi, entitled ‘‘ From the East 
and from the West ”. 

Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons have a new series of “ Makers of 
National History” in hand, edited by W. H. Hutton B.D. 
Four volumes have been arranged: “Cardinal Beaufort”, by 
L. B. Radford ; “Archbishop Parker”, by W. M. Kennedy ; 
“Castlereagh ”, by Arthur Hassall ; and “ Francis Atterbury”, 
by Canon H. C. Beeching. 

Messrs. Maunsel, of Dublin, will issue to-day a translation 
of M. Paul Dubois’ “Contemporary Ireland and the Irish 
Question”. The book deals with the material decay of 
Ireland, and the possibilities of regeneration. The English 
version is edited by Mr. T. M. Kettle M.P. Next week Messrs. 
Maunsel will publish “A Prisoner of his Word”, by Louie 
Bennett, author of “ The Proving of Priscilla”, a romance of 
‘98, the scene of which is laid in County Down. Another book 
dealing with the same district in the present day is “ Bally- 
gullion”, by Lynn Doyle, a new writer. 

The Fine Art Society, Limited, will publish on 1 November a 
folio catalogue with fifty illustrations of the etchings of Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn A.R.A., with appreciations by the Director 
of the Louvre, by the Director of the Museum, Dresden, and by 
Mr. F. Newbolt. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul will shortly publish a new book entitled 
“Father Paul”—a study in character, and the story of a 
“simple great one ”—by James Cassidy. 

Messrs. Cassell will publish in a few days “Outlines of Elec- 
trical Engineering”, by Harold H. Simmons. Messrs. Cassell 
also announce that at the end of the year they intend to 
increase the price of the Pentland Edition of R. L. Stevenson 
from £10 los. to £12 125. 

Messrs. Sisley'’s are issuing a new serial work on “Charles 
Dickens and his Friends”, in ten fortnightly instalments ; it is 
by Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore. The method of publication is 
‘in itself Dickensian. 

Mr. Eveleigh Nash's new list includes Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
volume, “The Eye-Witness”. Mr. Belloc has attempted 
upon the record of one experience to reconstruct certain 
passages of the past, covering the whole period of Christian 
‘history. 

Mr. Grant Richards will publish immediately a personal 
poem by Mr. John Davidson entitled “ The Testament of John 
Davidson”; it contains some two thousand lines of blank 
verse and is addressed to the peers of the realm. 

Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. will publish a new and revised 
edition of “ Our Forests and Woodlands”, by Dr. John Nisbet, 
which appeared eight years ago in the “ Haddon Hall Library ” 
Series. The same firm are also issuing in two volumes 
examples of the work of the “Old Masters”, each volume to 
contain fifty coloured reproductions from paintings in the 
National Gallery and various Continental galleries. 

Messrs. Blackie and Son are adding to their Red Letter 
‘Library “A Book of Parodies”, with introduction by Mr. 
Arthur Symons ; More’s “ Utopia”, with introduction by Mr. 
H. G. Wells; Poems Russell Lowell, with introduction by 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc ; and Jean Ingelow’s Poems, with introduc- 
tion by Mrs. Alice Meynell. 

Mr. John Long will publish Miss Arabella Kenealy’s new 
novel, “The Whips of Time”. 

Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson are starting their career as 
publishers with a reprint of James Boswell’s “ Letters to the 
Rev. W. J. Temple”. ‘The letters themselves, which were 
found in a shop at Boulogne, where they were being used -as 
_wrapping-paper, have not been reissued since 1857. 


For this Week’s Books see page 522. 


BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 


A WANDERING STUDENT 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, M.P. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. 


2 vols. 2Is. net. [This Month. 


FAMOUS DUELS OF THE FLEET 
By H. B. MONEY COUTTS. 


6s. 


In a series of graphic sketches Mr. Money Coutts brirgs before his readers 
fourteen of the most important single-ship actions known in our Naval annals, 
But the purpose of the book does not stop here. The selection has been made 
in order that from each duel lessons applicable to present-day needs may be 
drawn. The tactics of the combatant vessels are shown by diagrams, and the 
volume is fully illustrated. 


DRAKE: AN ENGLISH EPIC 
The Complete Work in one Volume. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Reformed bv Order of the ol Ecumenical Council of Trent; 
of St. 


Pu us V; and Revised by Clement 


blished by 
Vill, Urban VIII, and Leo XIII. 
TOGETHER WITH THE 
Offices since Granted and the Martyrology. 
Translated out of Latin into English by 
JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 


A New Epirion. For use in England. £3 3s. net. 


NEW FICTION. 6s. 


THE HERITAGE 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
SALVATOR 
By PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE STORY OF ESTHER 
By MAUD OXENDEN. 


THE FEAR OF LIFE 
By GERALD MAXWELL. 


REALITY 
By MARGARET PATERSON. 


CAPTAIN DESPATCH 
By GARRETT MILL. 

SALEH: a Sequel 

By HUGH CLIFFORD. 


THE BIAS 
By MARGUERITE CURTIS. 


By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA, 


THE RIGHT STUFF 
Some Episodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
By IAN HAY. 


GLENTYRE 
By EDMUND SELLAR. 


WINGED DREAMS 
By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 


CURSED LUCK 
By Sir GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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BEMROSE & SONS’ LIST. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. 


Edited by the Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. Dedicated to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. Beautifully illustrated. In two 
wines. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. Price 25s. net. 
CONTENTS.—Celtic, Roman, Saxon, and Norman London, by the 
Rev. W. J. Loftice, F.S.A. The Tower of London, by Harold Sands, 
F.S.A. St. Bartholomew’s Church, Smithfield, by J. Tavenor-Perry. 
Charterhouse by the Rev. A. G. B. Atkinson, M.A. Glimpses of Medizval 
Leadon, by G. Clinch, F.G.S. The Palaces of London, by the Rev. R. S. 


Mylne, LL.D., F.S.A. The Temple, by the Rev. H. G. Woods, D.D., Master. 
rhe Inns of Court, by E. Williams. The Guildhall, by C. Welch, F.S.A. 
[he City Companies, by the Editor. The Kontor of the Hanse, by 
J. Tavenor-Perry. The Arms of London, by J. Tavenor-Perry. Elizabethan 
London, by T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. The London of Pepys, by H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. The Thames and its Bridges, by J. Tavenor-Perry. The 
Old Inns of London, by Philip Norman, LL.D. London Clubs, by Sir Edward 
Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. The Coffee Houses, by G. L. Apperson. Learned 
Societies of London, by Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A. Literary 
Shrines, by Mrs. Lang. Crosby Hall. by the Editor. The Pageant of 
eaten: with some Account of the City Churches, Christ’s Hospital, &c., by the 
-ditor. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD ESSEX. 


Edited by A. CLIFTON KELWAY, F.R. Hist.S. Dedicated by kind 

rmissien to the Right Hon. the Earl of Warwick, Lord Lieutenant of 

x. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top. Price 
15S. net. 

CONTENTS.—Historic Essex, by the Editor. The Britons of Essex 
and Roman Conquest, by Guy Maynard. Roman Essex, by Guy Maynard. 
The Forests of Essex, by the oa J: Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Ancient 
Essex Churches, by T. Gross-Lloyd. Monastic Houses of Essex, by the 
Editor. The Monumental Brasses of Essex, by Miller agg 2 W. W. 
Porteous, and E. Bertram Smith. Essex and the Civil War, by Alfred 
Kingston. Historic Houses, by C. Fell Smith. The Dene Holes of Essex, 

y Francis W. Reader. The Dunmow Flitch, by Thomas Fforster. Essex 
by C. Fell Smith. Witchcraft and Superstition, by Edward 
mith, 


MEMORIALS OF OLD SUFFOLK. 


Edited by VINCENT B. REDSTONE, F.R.Hist.S. Dedicated by kind 
permission to the Right Hon. Sir W. Brampton Gurdon, Lord Lieutenant 
of Suffolk. Beautifully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


CONTENTS.—Introduction. Suffolk History, by the Editor. Roman 
Villas and Saxon Burghs, by the Editor. Minsters, Monasteries, and 
Churches, by the Editor. Norman Rule and Norman Castles, by the 
Editor. Orford Castle, by B. J. Balding and P. Turner. Riots and Inva- 
sions, by the Editor. East Suffolk Homesteads, by the Rev. R. W. Maitland, 
B.A. The Abbey of St. Edmunds, by the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Framlingham Castle, by F. Seymour Stevenson, M.A. The Story of the 
Suffolk Schools, by L. P. Steele-Hutton, M.A. The Suffolk Bank of the 
Winding Stour, by H. F. Hitchcock. The Suffolk Shore, the Editor. 
The Chaucers of Suffolk, by the Editor. Superstitions and Witchcraft, 
by the Editor. Appendices A, B, C, and D. 


LONGTON HALL PORCELAIN. 


Being further information relating to this interesting Fabrique. By 
WILLIAM BEMROSE, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Bow, Chelsea, and Derby 


Porcelain,” &c. Illustrated with 27 Coloured Art Plates, 21 Collotype | 


I and numerous Line and Half-tone illustrations in the text. Bound 
in handsome ‘‘ Longton-blue ” cloth cover, suitably designed. Price 42s. net. 


‘* This magnificent work on the famous Longton Hall ware will be indispensable 
to the collector.” —Bookman. 


OLD ENGLISH GOLD PLATE. 


By E. ALFRED JONES. With numerous Illustrations of existing Speci- 
mens of Old English Gold Plate, which by reason of their great rarity and 
historic value deserve publication in book form. The Examples are from 
the collections of plate belonging to His Majesty the King, the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Newcastle, Norfolk, Portland, and Rutland, the Marquis of 
Ormonde, the Earls of Craven, Derby, and Yarborough, Earl Spencer, Lord 
Fitzbardinge, Lord Waleran, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, &c. Royal 4to, buckram, gilt top, price 21s. net. 

“* Pictures, descriptions, and introduction make a book that must rank high in 

estimation of students of its subject and of the few who are well-off enough to be 

collectors in this Corinthian field of luxury.”—Scotsman. 


THE VALUES OF OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER and SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


From the Fifteenth to the Nineteenth Centuries. By J. W. CALDICOTT. 
Edited by J. STARKIE GARDNER, F. S.A. 3,000 Selected Auction Sale 
Records. 1,600 Separate Valuations. 660 Articles. Illustrated with 
87 Collotype Plates. 300 pp. Royal 4to. cloth. Price 42s. net. 

** A most comprehensive and abundantly illustrated yolume. . . . Enables even 
the “— inoupeeenee to form a fair opinion of the value either of a si article 
or a collection, while as a x an inder it must prove of great value to an 
advanced studen’ 


t."—Daily Telegraph. 


THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


LOUIS WAIN’S ANNUAL; 1908. 


In coloured wrapper. With Eight Coloured Plates and numerous Sketches 
by LOUIS WAIN. Stories by well-known writers. Price 1s. net. 


‘* A really marvellous shilling’s worth of stories and pictures.” 
Lilustrated London News. 


TWO LITTTLE PIGS and 
SPINDLE-SHANKS. 


By PRERDA GRIMSTON, With Coloured Illustrations. Price 1s. each 


London : 


BEMROSE & SONS, Lrip., 4 Snow Hitt, E.C., anp Dersy. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES TO-DAY. 


THE GAY GORDONS 


SOME STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A FAMOUS 
SCOTS FAMILY. 


By J. M. BULLOCH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo. ros, .6d. net. 
A book of racy anecdote, every story in which goes to prove 


the phases of their history. 
TWO FASCINATING ANTHOLOGIES. 


The Magic 
strels 
Casement Minstrelsy 
A Book of Faery Poems, of Isis 


giving Glimpses of the World An Anthology of Poems re- 

beyond the Casement. ing to Oxford and ail 
Selected and Arranged with Phases of Oxford Life. 
Introduction by ALFRED | Selected and Arranged by 
NOYES. Illustrated by | J. B. FIRTH. 

STEPHEN REID. | With 24 Illustrations, 


Crown Svo. 6s. net. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN UNIQUE DICKENS PICTURE BOOK. 


From the Works of Charles Dickens. 


Being 866 Pictures Printed from the original Wood Blocks by 
FRED BARNARD, ‘*PHIZ,” J. MAHONY, CHARLES 
GREEN, A. B. FROST, GORDON THOMSON, SIR LUKE 
FILDES, R.A., and others. 


Imperial Svo. tos. 6d. net. 


New Novels by Popular Writers. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. | MAY BATEMAN. 


(Third Edition. 
Farquharson 
Halfway House q 
A Comedy of Degrees. ‘of Glune 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, By MAY BATEMAN, 
Author Nay” Author of ‘The Altar of Life” and 
“The Queen’s Quair,” &c. The Glow-worm. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. VINCENT BROWN. 


The Old The Christian 
Wives’ Tale = Marriage 


A Complete Novel. By VINCENT BROWN, 
Author of “ Buried Alive,” tians,” “ A Magdalen’s Hus * 
Ay of the Five Towns,” 4 ps band, 
“The City of Pleasure &e. \ Last Shore,” &c. 


ELLA MACMAHON. PERCY WHITE. 


The Court (Ready October 30. 
of Conscience Rescuer 


By ELLA MACMAHON, | , 
Author of “ The Heart's Banishment,” 5 
“ Oxendale,” ** Jemima,” ystem, 
“The Other Son,” &e. 


London : 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 
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Held at Manchester, October, 1908. Edited by the Rev. Prebendary BP { 
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“Public opinion will make this work the book of 
the Grapuic, 


THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING. 


By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


With 1 Photogravure, 22 Collotype Plates, and 23 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY HOLLAND 


(1791-1811). 
Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTHBROOK. 


A Memoir. 
By BERNARD MALLET. 
With § Portraits and other Illustrations. S8vo. 15s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF Two SISTERS: 
SUSANNA AND CATHERINE WINKWORTH. 
Edited by their Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, 
AND HIS TIMES. 


By ALICE ee Author (with Andrew Lang) of ‘‘ The 
ng over the Water.” 


With Preface Ye ANDREW LANG, and Portraits. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 


By J. F. BADDELEY. 


With 5 Maps, 2 Plans, and 15 other Illustrations. Svo. 21s. net. 
(Next week. 
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J.M. DENT & CO.’S LIST 


Important Works on Painting. 


A NEW HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN ETALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. CAVALCASELLE. Edited and Supple- 
mented with Notes ly EDWARD HUTTON. At least 3co Reproductions 
of Pictures, 3 vols. demy 8vo. 45s. net per set. On and after Nov. ist the 
price will be raised to £3 net per set. 

Vol. I. Oct., 1908. Vol. II. Spring, 1909. Vol. III. September, 1909. 


JACOB JORDAENS: His Life and Work. 


By MAX ROOSES. Translated from the Dutch by Miss ELISABETH 
C. BROERS. Many very fine reproductions in gy ET of this great 
contemporary of Rubens. One volume Imperial 8vo. £2 2s. n 

This is the first time the work of this painter of the Flemish School has 
been reproduced. 


OLD MASTERS. 


Examples of their work reproduced in colour, with notes on the Pictures a ad 
the Painters. 2 vols. Royal 4to. (13 x 10} in.), 21s. net. 

Each volume contains 50 coloured reproductions of works by various o!d 
masters from most of the important Art Galleries of Europe. 


A New Geet. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTE DE RAMBUTEAU. 


Many beautiful ay on made specially in France, medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

Chamberlain, and his memoirs give an 
aa account of the deiens r the Imperial Court, both by way of 
informal amusement and public entertainment. 


BEETHOYEN’S LETTERS. 


Critical Edition with Explanatory Notes. By Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 
Translated, with Preface by J. S. SHEDLOCK, M.A. _ Photogravure 
Frontispiece, many interesting Portraits, Facsimiles of Music hitherto 
unpublished, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
This will be the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's Letters, 
and will contain over 1,100 Letters and Notes. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


Studied in the lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. By Baron 
F. von HUGEL. Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


OLD WORLD TRAVEL. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D'AMADE. 


By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Times, Author of ‘‘ A Subaltern’s Letters to his Wife.” 


With Pen-and-Ink Portrait of Abd-ul-Aziz by W. B. HARRIS, 
a Map, and Illustrations from Photographs. 


8vo. gs. net. 


LIFE AND SPORT IN HAMPSHIRE. 


By G. A. B, DEWAR. 


With 2 Illustrations in Colour by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and 
several from Photographs. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LEONORE STUBBS. 
A Novel. 
‘By L. B. WALFORD, Author of ‘“‘ Leddy Marget,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 


By E. CE. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, Authors of 
** Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” &c. 
With 35 Illustrations by E. G2. SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Punch says :—‘* Happy are those who are 
the new volume to their recollections on 
those who make their first uaintance with the R.M. in his 
phase, and have still before them the untasted joys of his Ard 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A new and attractive Series of Travel Books. Illustrated in colour. 
Square medium 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each. 

The aim of this new series is to descrioe, both by pen and brush, those 
parts of the Old World which travellers find most worthy of their attention. 
The author and artist in all cases make special tours over the whole of the 
ground. Each volume will contain some twenty-five coloured illustrations 
and many line drawings in the text. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES. 


|'ALONG THE RIVIERAS OF FRANCE 


AND ITALY. Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by 


GORDON HOME. 


VENETIA AND NORTHERN ITALY. By 


CECIL a Written and Illustrated in Colour and Line by 
GORDON HOME 


ATTIC AND 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 


By. LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, Author of “In Love's Garden,” 
he Grey Mother.” Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

This Volume sets forth in a — way oy origins of Tragic Drama in 
the great poetic ages of Greece and England. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


Each with 24 Illustrations in Colour by C. E. BROCK. 
Cloth, ss. net; vellum, 8s. 6d. net each. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


AUSTEN 


MANSFIELD PARK. By JANE AUSTEN. 


By JANE 


Prospectuses of above Books on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 
24 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Government has accepted and followed it. Nothing, 
it seemed, could possibly work more smoothly. But 
now suddenly from the seeming clear sky a bolt has 
fallen. ‘‘ The Baptist Union” and Dr. Clifford, its re- 
doubtable chief, appear suddenly to scent some mischief 
—some latent disposition in their heretofore most 
obedient humble servants the Government to think, nay 

erhaps act, for themselves. This will never do! The 
frst feeble sparks of rebellion must be stamped out at 
once. Accordingly a sharp monition is launched from 
the Free Church headquarters, and the Doctor himself 
soundly rates and rebukes the Premier for the merely 
suspected inclination to revolt; reminding him and 
his that they had better mind what they are about, or 
those indispensable votes will surely go—they well 
know how. Whereon Mr. Asquith, over-awed as it 
would seem, but not we may guess best pleased, like 
a well-trained dog responding to the crack of the whip, 
meekly comes to heel. 

Now, since where there is smoke there is fire, this 
little interchange of amenities between such high 
celestial souls must surely have a meaning to be 
revealed in due time. Can it be that Mr. Asquith has 
begun to feel, and inadvertently to let it be seen that he 
feels, the yoke of Dr. Clifford to be almost intolerable ? 
We can well imagine indeed how grievous to a gentle- 
man of the Premier’s intellectual and moral calibre 
must have been the burthen of upholding the palpable 
absurdities of the ‘‘ Passive Resisters’’’ arguments, and 
of justifying the not less palpable injustices of their 

ractical policy. But if the existence of such a feeling 
has been but suspected by the now dominant Free 
Church party, we may well understand why Dr. Clifford, 
fearing for his dictatorship, and like ‘‘the great 
dragon underground” of Milton’s poem ‘‘ wroth to see 
his kingdom fail ”, should be ‘* swindging the horror of 
his folded tail” (the Baptist Union for the nonce) for a 
cause at present so little apparent to ordinary observers. 

The portent is somewhat obscure : let us hope that it 
bodes good to the better cause, whichever it be. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
H. E. T. 


THE SMOKING HABIT. 


Manchester, 18 October 1908. 

S1r,—Much has been written, many have been amused 
by the discussions which have within recent date taken 
place within the House of Commons, anent the legisla- 
tion which aims at the control of juvenile smoking, but 
it would appear that few have viewed the question from 
the vantage of an analysis of the ‘‘ smoking habit”’. 
The importance of such a point of view may not at first 
sight be apparent. Unfortunately our wise Parlia- 
mentarian in all probability forms his opinion from his 
own personal experience. He belongs to the old school 
of smokers who do neither themselves nor anyone else 
harm. He is addicted to a habit which if exercised 
with moderation is in many ways a comfort wherewith 
to pass smoothly over the rough places in life. He 
draws the soothing smoke into his mouth, and puffs it 
out again in contemplative fashion, at the expense of 
neither his companions nor the carpet beneath his feet. 
Here we have the cultured smoker, but unfortunately 
there is a declension from this type never met with in 
polite society, who does little harm to himself, but has 
great potentiality for injuring other people. He begins 
early in life. He smokes to expectorate, and later 
to smoke. 

e habit in him gives licence to one of the most 
fertile causes of the spread of disease. The essential 
feature of the two classes of smokers whom I have 
endeavoured to describe is a very simple but all- 
important one. Smoke passes into their mouths— 
‘thus far and no further”. 

It is much otherwise with the third and last class to 
which I would refer. He is the ‘“‘inhaler” pure and 
simple, to whom smoke brings no joy unless that smoke 
is carried to the innermost recesses of his lungs. One 
has heard the remark that cigarettes are not worth 
smoking unless inhaled, and it is to this sub-habit that 
the cigarette owes its popularity. It ranks with 


stimulants. Many young men cannot get through the 
day on less than twenty, are miserable when the supply 


is cut off, and will do much to replenish it. They must 
needs live in an atmosphere of internal smoke. Our 
towns have plenty of that already. An indulgence with 
him quickly becomes a necessity, and the hard-earned 
pennies of the poor too often end in smoke. He 
diminishes the supply of fresh air with which Nature 
strives to supply him in large towns, and by artificial 
stimulation overdrives the essential machinery of his 
body, and limits the possibility of the proverbial span 
of life. Unfortunately it is to this last class that the 
majority of our young generation are trending, and 
here lies the danger which may be averted. Who has 
not seen at one time or another the pale-faced poorly 
nourished boy sending forth clouds of smoke from his 
lungs, and to this end who has not heard the appeal or 
seen the scramble for what is vulgarly described as 
the ‘‘fag”? Proverbially many things end in smoke, 
but here begins in smoke a force which stunts our youth, 
calls on him to live faster these fast days, and that at 
the expense of his finer moral controlling functions. [f 
may say in conclusion that I am neither an abstainer 
from alcohol nor a non-smoker. 
Tuomas RONALDSON SMITH. 


‘*“LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S 
REMINISCENCES.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Salisbury Hall, S. Albans, 19 October 1908. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest and thorough 
appreciation the review you have kindly given to my 
book. I note that your reviewer says: ‘‘ And there 
are unpardonable strokes of carelessness, as that Sir 
Henry Wolff named the Primrose League from the 
fact that people wore primroses on the anniversary 
of Disraeli’s death”. My authority for saying this was 
Sir Henry Wolff himself. In the ‘ Life of Lord 
Randolph Churchill” the author says (p. 207): ‘*The 
ceremony of April 19, 1883, was the origin of a new 
idea destined to spread and flourish over an ever- 
widening area during all the years that have followed— 
the Primrose League sprang from the unveiling of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s statue. On that day, as Sir Henry 
Wolff was entering the House, the well-known super- 
intendent of the members’ cloakroom, Mr. Cove, said 
to him, ‘You must have a primrose’, and gave him 
one. Thus adorned, Sir Henry entered the Chamber, 
and found the whole Conservative party. similarly 
decorated with Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite flower. 
The fact impressed him vividly and he said to Lord 
Randolph Churchill as they walked home together, 
‘ What a show of primroses! This should be turned 
to account. Why not start a ‘‘ Primrose League” ?’ 
Lord Randolph was instantly interested. ‘Draw up a 
plan’, he said, ‘ to carry out your idea, and we will see 
what can be done’.” Perhaps your reviewer will be 
interested to know these facts, and at the same time it 
might be pointed out to him that if he cannot be 
accurate in all things he might at least be so in my 
name, which, by the way, is on the title-page of my 
book. Believe me yours faithfully, 

Jennie CoORNWALLIS-WEST. 


IN MID-OCEAN. 
long Atlantic swell is desolate 
Of living witnesses—no sail, no wing— 
The solitary waters rock and swing - 
And Ocean holds her everlasting state 
Unbroken, till her secret tides create 
A sudden lifting surge and foaming fling 
It wide to sun and air—a moment’s thing 
The stately seas at once obliterate. 
So from the deep man’s life emerges, free 
In a breath to love and dream, then consciousness 
Reluctant turns to its unknown abode. 
Ah, fleeting glimpse of being, what redress 
Or hope remains! Only have faith—the sea 
From which he rose, to which he sinks, is God. 
A. D. Hatt, 
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REVIEWS. 


DR. REICH’S NEW LEAF. 


“General History of Western Nations from 5000 B.C. to 
1900 A.D.” By Emil Reich, Doctor Juris. London: 
Macmillan. 1908. 15s. net. 


* HE foreigner,” says Herr Reich, “‘ whether he 

arrives in compact masses or individually, is one 
of the richest types of history. As a rule his very 
status as a foreigner quickens his energy, his wits, and 
endows him with a certain superiority over the native 
population, from whose national weaknesses he is often 
free.” Possibly. Herr Reich is thinking of East London, 
where the alien continues to alight in compact masses. 
There are, however, two things a foreigner, while 
free from the faults of the native, does not always 
acquire, a knowledge of the English language and right 
feeling. The former characteristic should have been 
removed from this book by Messrs. Macmillan’s proof- 
reader. The stranger within our gates has difficulties 
with our stockbrokers’ slang; our metaphors do not 
mean what he thinks they do; he augments our voca- 
bulary ; and, far worse, our syntax—what he would 
call the correlation of ‘‘such”, ‘‘ that”, ‘‘as”’—beats 
him. After a bit—beware Herr Doktor, you are not 
free of this simile; in your hands it would become 
‘‘after a piece”—after a bit the reader gives in, and 
resigns himself to the tones of a ‘‘ high-strung ” Baboo. 
The faults of taste (exhibited in a recent correspond- 
ence) are, it is fair to say, not here, and there is no trace 
of Vaprés-déjeiner chez Claridge. Herr Reich has 
written a good book, and as he might have clothed it 
in German or some even more native language, we 
must put up with his queer lingo. 

He seeks to exhibit European history as the result 
of the working of certain laws or principles, which 
are constant. His principles are no better and no 
worse than those of his predecessors. That circum- 
stances determine events was known to Polybius; but 
it is to Dr. Reich’s credit that he gives the first place to 
mental or spiritual conditions. e is alive to the force 
of personality, and to the effects on a people of a 
struggle for life. History, however, is not science; in 
such unascertainable material principles are but aspects ; 
they suggest, they do not compel. Thus Herr Reich 
has nothing to say to Race. Race is a meaning- 
less term ; situation, danger, struggle and endeavour 
made the Jews monotheists (moneylenders and down 
at heel too?), the Greeks artists. These current 
expressions, race, stock, genius, are ambiguous 
and elusive, and much turns on their mere defini- 
tion. But though Race is in movement, Race exists : 
the transplanted Irishman and Italian are recog- 
nisable’; and the difference between the Englishman in 
Engiand and in America, and the Ionian in Greece and 
in Ionia, are due as much to contact and mixture with 
new races, and to a different climate and country, as to 
a fight for life. The author is more satisfactory when 
he applies his theses, and the reader would have been 
better pleased had he published a series of studies and 
not a continuous history. With a blistering jet he plays 
on actual Old Testament criticism, and should suggest 
qualms to the “bishops and canons” who publicly 

rofess adherence to Wellhausen and Driver. In our 
island we are losing our intellectual strength. The 
Privatdozent after capturing France is driving us. Poly- 
chrome Bibles have long been in circulation; and now 
our profane historians—our Burys, Verralls, voire 
Murrays—make but a gulp of what the Prussians 
tell them. Our learned alien, aided by the contem- 
plation of the working of a free constitution and 
nourished on the air of the British Museum reading- 
room, is useful here. He knows his professors at 
home ; the State of Prussia excites his proper mirth ; 
he is delicious when he lands his barb in the large 

Eduard Meyer and von Wilamowitz-Mdllen- 
dorf. Their ‘‘ Quellenkritik”, their view of early his- 
tory as a reflection of late history—the Tale of Troy an 
upward projection of the skirmishes of the Aéolic 
colonists, Agamemnon King of Mycene ex Spartan 
God, Hector Trojan prince out of Phthian demon—all 
these Herr Reich shows up (‘‘ up” is allowable here) in 


good blue fire. No one, he says, would have a chance 
of an academic post in Germany to-day who gave public 
expression to his belief in Lycurgus. Posts, in our 
‘* music state ” (see the author for the meaning of this) 
are not dependent on beliefs ; but all the same who will 
confess Lycurgus? who will confess Homer—as a per- 
son and the author of the ‘‘ Iliad”? There area few 
believers, in their holes ; their names? Echo is dumb. 
No, the Privatdozent, Methodologie, the Bureaucrat- 
professor, have strangled us ; we read their books, we 
wonder at their energy—Wilamowitz’s Munchausen 
flights, his adroit collaring of new material, his un- 
scrupulous suppression of awkward evidence; the graver 
and knottier self-reasoning of Meyer. We say surely 
this cerebral process must be right. Alas, the results 
would deceive no child. But tedium, the trouble of 
reading all that German, the thought of answering it ; 
and a sense that time will forget it while we have 
Homer and Herodotus all the same, keep most of us 
quiet. Herr Reich has taken the trouble to beard 
these ponderous triflers, these over-féted adjusters of 
history, who waste our time and turn the sober ancients 
into a bad joke. 

The detailed account of Sparta and the cumulative 
proof of the existence of Lycurgus may be recom- 
mended to our professionals. The parallel between 
Sparta and the medizval religious orders is well drawn ; 
and the conclusion that this disciplinary system, like 
all systems of public self-denial, finds its origin not in 
growth but in the imposition of the will of an individual, 
is cogent. What great whole, in administration or in 
art, but is the work of a single person? Even 
mushroom sects start from a founder ; a fortiori the 
great religions. Was the Prophet a syndicate? In 
this province the ‘‘ psychological” proof is well in 
place ; the results, that is the nature of each polity, 
institution, poem, imply a Moses, a Theseus, a Homer. 
This and its like is hidden from our historians and their 
English followers. Yes, Truth is coy, hides in her well, 
and few there be who catch a glimpse of her face. A 
French newspaper-man has written the best book on 
the ‘‘ Odyssey ”, and with us a journalist has done more 
than anyone to recall us to sober sense about the heroic 
age. This while Mr. Verrall questions if Alcestis died, 
Mr. Murray does not think Troy was taken. The 
Prussians have indeed one advantage ; they know, they 
collect ; their real quality comes out in their great 
Corpora, their epigraphical and philological store- 
houses, the unceasing machinery which gathers and 
presents data. The labour blinds their eyes to nature 
and the world, but they are polymaths, they are 
Dryasdusts. It is a merit. 


A PECULIAR POET. 


‘‘The Mockers and other Verses.” By Jane Barlow. 
London: Allen. 1908. 3s. 6d. net. 


ISS BARLOW is a careful restless artist who never 
stands still, has never reached a convention and 
settled down to repeat or imitate herself. Except that 
she is always worth puzzling over and, to be frank, always 
needs puzzling over, she is never the same. Were she 
not so various and unexpected she would probably have 
become better known, for it is not easy to define or, 
consequently, to praise the quality of so active a muse. 
The poems in her new book vary from narrative in the 
dialect of the Irish peasant to the slenderest and most 
personal of lyrics. 

Miss Barlow cannot be commonplace. We do not 
mean that she belongs to the perverse school of style, 
but that very clearly she sees things in a way of her 
own which the ordinary turns of speech will not 
adequately present. Her conscientiousness in pursuit 
of the proper expression is alone enough to produce a 
certain obscurity of diction, and this no serious 
reader will mind since only the most thoughtless of 
men can expect the deep thoughts and sentiments of 
a fresh mind to be put into English as easily read and 
forgotten as a leading article. But to this natural 
difficulty Miss Barlow has with extraordinary temerity 
added an artificial one, by choosing to rhyme in an 

(Continuca on page 518.) 
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intricate and moreover novel manner. So indiscriminate 
is this temerity that she will fetter herself with difficult 
rhymes in a simple narration. Yet with all her gifts 
she has no remarkable command of rhymes, or rather 
she can call them and they will come, but they will 
not serve her. We should not have supposed it 
possible for rhymes to be present in a verse with so 
slight an effect as in some of Miss Barlow’s. We are 
confident that they exist only as obstacles to the narra- 
tive in such a verse as this : 4 


‘* Now, when once more the mute glen thrilled 
To breath of spring, with sunset flame 
O’er the flushed water wafted came 
Soft music, that the silence filled 
With strains long stilled ; and sin’s dread chilled 
Black hearts remembering. ’°7Z%s the same, 
The same harp’s sound, 
Deep at the hill’s root sunk and drowned, 
They whispered, stricken with fear and shame.” 


We shall not easily be persuaded that blank verse 
would not have been at least equally fitting here. In 
the familiar and by this time perfectly naturalised form 
of the sonnet, on the other hand, she has achieved her 
chief successes, and notably in one called ‘‘ The Radiant 
Frost ” : 
‘* Mist-phantoms wove apace ere night-glooms fled 
Their elfin webs of rime, till purelier stoled 
Than moon-blanched lilies, glistening fold on fold, 
Our frost-charmed wood beneath the dawn rose-red 
A splendour grew of spangled boughs dispread 
And light-flushed glades, all dazzling to behold, 
With gems besprent for dew, for dust clear gold, 
From wizard treasuries pearled and diamonded. 
Methought : a voice among the undying Dead, 
Who saw and sang, the enduring joy hath told 
Of even such brief frail beauty. But instead 
Came ruffling by a blast of north wind cold, 
And wailed withal a word that Shelley said : 
Alas, then, for the homeless beggar old! 


Her hold upon natural beauty is very sure, and not 
seldom is it combined, as it is here, with a deep 
humanity. In another of her poems, ‘‘A Spinner’s 
Dream”, this same contrast is used with an unstrained 
and magical effect. It is of a poor spinner who is 
chary of spinning because her wool is all but gone; 
and she lifts her head and sees a beautiful white cloud, 
and gazing on it ‘‘ her careful sorrows pause ” : 


** Yet she feels their fret begin 
As she turns her door within : 
’Tis good luck were mine thts eve 
Had I leave the like to spin.” 


The beautiful simplicity of this makes it all the more 
surprising that Miss Barlow should also have written : 


‘* He who, bound on mortal’s quest, 

Wanders wistful-eyed, 

Tastes not fortune’s bitterest 
In desire denied, 

Till where rich boughs waste in sight 
Goes he hungering, 

“— he fettered whence deft flight 

itless finches wing.” 


The explanation must, we think, be sought in the im- 

rfect balance of power between her intellect and her 
imagination. Either by itself would be enough, but 
when one is used to supply the defects of the other 
some failures are inevitable. 


THE ISLAND OF VENUS AND OTHELLO. 

“ Excerpta Cypria.” Materials for a History of Cyprus, 
Translated and Transcribed by Claude Delaval Cob- 
ham. With an Appendix on the Bibliography of 
Cyprus. Cambridge: At the University Press. 1908. 
21s. net. 

AMONGST the tombs in the crypt of S. Peter’s is one 

that bears this inscription : 


Carola, Hierusalem, et Armeniae regina 
ebiit XVI Julii, anno dom. MCCCCLXXXVII.” 


Close by lie buried the two Pretenders and the Cardinal 
of York. Visitor after visitor stops before the last of 
the Stuarts; but no one gives a thought to the last of 
the Lusignans. Yet the tomb of Queen Charlotte is 
the tailpiece of a very curious page of medizval history. 
If most people know nothing of it, the reason is not 
that it is dull or uneventful—Cyprus is a treasure island 
for historical research—but that it has lain off the track 
of English historians. A guide for this terra incognita 
has now been found in Mr. C. D. Cobham. No one 
could be better fitted to point out its sights. He has 
lived in the island since the British occupation and 
has made the most of his opportunities to study its 
history and to collect a library of its historians. Readers 
of ‘In an Enchanted Island” will easily identify him 
with the learned ‘ Mr. Matthews’ who did so much to 
interest and instruct Mr. W. H. Mallock. Mr. Cobham, 
considering himself too old to write a history, has con- 
tented himself with an anthology. ‘‘ Excerpta Cypria” 
is a collection of extracts and translations from books 
treating of Cyprus by eighty authors in twelve different 
languages. Many of these books are extremely rare, 
others owing to their language difficult of access. If 
it is nothing more than ‘“‘la matiere de l’histoire nue 
et informe”, we are grateful to its editor for producing 
the raw material for manufacture. 

Whilst the translations are admirable, there is this 
criticism to be made as to the collection itself. The main 
interest of Cypriot history lies in the period of Lusignan 
rule from 11g0to 1471. Only thirty-five pages of extracts 
out of four hundred and seventy deal with it. Yet it was 
then that the island reached its zenith. The fall of the 
Latin kingdoms in Syria and the decline of Armenia 
left it the outpost of Christendom. The trade of Acre 
passed to Famagosta. Its kings and barons were a bye- 
word for their riches and magnificence. A Westphalian 
priest, Leopold von Suchen, knew “‘ several nobles and 
knights who could keep and feed two hundred armed 
men at a less cost than their huntsmen and falconers ”. 
Its school of law, the court of final appeal on feudal 
questions for the west, has left a monument of its 
industry in the collection of customs known as ‘‘ The 
Assizes of Jerusalem ”, edited by a member of the great 
house of Ibelin, Counts of Jaffa, Ramlah and Ascalon. 
Hugh III. was well enough known to receive the 
dedication of S. Thomas Aquinas’ ‘‘ De Regimine Prin- 
cipum ”, Hugh IV. of Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Genealogy of the 
Gods”. There seems a want of proportion in giving 
less than a tenth of the book to the most important 
part of the island’s history. The Count de Mas Latrie 
devoted to this period alone two large volumes of. 
original extracts. His work may be the reason for 
Mr. Cobham’s omission. If this is so, it would surely 
have been better to draw attention to it in the preface. 
As it is, the book is mainly composed of extracts re- 
lating to the island after its annexation by Venice in 
1471 and its capture by the Turks in 1570. A bad 
climate and luxurious living, with frequent minorities 
in the royal family and the gradual extinction of the 
Frank baronage as their result, had left the island 
an easy prey for Venice and Genoa and the Turks. 
The breakdown of the feudal system put its defence 
in the hands of Venetian mercenaries ; moneylenders 
gathered about its decaying trade and hoarded wealth. 
The letter that Mr. Cobham publishes from a Jew, 
Elias of Pesaro, to a friend in Italy throws a lurid 
light on its bankrupt condition. ‘‘ One lends to no one 
except on a thoroughly sound security. No trust or 
credit. The inhabitants are very glad to find ready 
money for their pledges as they need it.” 

The end came in 1570 when the island was sacked 
from end to end by the Turks. The full and vivid 
extracts relating to the capture of Nicosia and Fama- 

osta, several of them by eye-witnesses, are the most 
interesting in the book. At Nicosia a condottiere of 
the Perugian family of Baglione made a gallant and 
stubborn defence. A terrible end awaited Bragadino, 
the defender of Famagosta. After fearful tortures he 
was flayed alive, and his skin stuffed with straw and 
taken by Mustafa to Constantinople. 

The fate of the island was the fate of all Turkish 
possessions. The great cathedral of Nicosia became a 
mosque, its monasteries—at Nicosia there were at one 

(Continued on page 520.) 
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VICTORIA FALLS POWER CO. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Victoria Falls Power Company, 
Limited, was held yesterday at Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C., 
the Marquis of Winchester, President of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. W. Bird, having read the notice calling the 
meeting and the Auditor’s report, the Chairman said :— 

Gentlemen—It is a great pleasure to me to preside at this our first 
Ordinary General Meeting. We have, since our formation, held four 
Extraordinary Meetings, three of which I was unable to attend owing 
to the long visit which I paid to South Africa, partly on your business, 
and it is gratifying to me that on this, the first occasion on which I 
have been able to address you, I should be in a position to lay before 
you what I hope you will consider to be a very satisfactory account of 
our position and prospects. I think you will agree that, during the 
period which has elapsed since our Company was formed, we have 
more than fulfilled the expectations which were held out to you in our 
Prospectus. 

There are one or two points in regard to the Accounts on which 
you may wish to have some further information. Our Cash Capital was 
provided by the issue in equal amounts of shares and Debentures, and 
we have now issued £800,000 5 per cent. First Mortgage Debentures, 
At the date of the Accounts only £175,000 of this amount had been 
issued, being part of the consideration paid to the Rand Central 
Electric Works, Limited, for the purchase of that Company’s plant 
and undertaking in South Africa. The remainder, namely £625,000, 
were subscribed for and allotted in July of this year under the 
arrangement set forth in the prospectus, whereby subscriptions for an 


issue of £625,000 Debentures at 95 per cent. were guaranteed con- 
ditionally upon full allotment of the issue of the £625,000 Preference 


Shares. 

d to Revenue and Expenditure you will notice that after 
the deduction of interest on Debentures and London Expenses there 
was anet revenue from the Brakpan and Germiston Works amounting 
to £36,685 12s. 4d., which has been carried forward. This I am sure 
you will regard as most satisfactory. Our expenditure on capital ac- 
count, which has been continued throughout this year, as was to be 
expected, has been heavy, and if it be not parodoxical to say it, I hope 
you will think it a subject for congratulation that we have been able to 
spend so much in so short a time. Our contractors have done ex- 
ceedingly good work. They have pushed on construction at a very 
rapid pace, and though during the present year their demands upon us 
have been incessant, we have had no cause to complain, because one 
of our new stations is already producing revenue, and we have every 
confidence that the other will follow suit early in the coming year. 
A most important statement which I am justified in making to you 
is that the capital estimates upon which we have worked from the 
outset have been proved by events to have been correct, and we now 
know that upon our original programme of construction we shall 
have a larger margin than we at first anticipated. 

In South Africa we have every confidence that our most capable 
General Manager, Major Bagot, will not lose any opportunity of 
furthering your interests. For the moment all the power which we 
can supply is sold, and I am confident that the whole output of our 
Simmer Pan Station also will have been contracted for shortly. In 
anticipation of further extensions in the future we are applying for 
a private Bill in the next Session of the Transvaal Legislative Council 
in order to enable us, when we wish to do so, to erect a station at 
Vereeniging on the Vaal River, and we are retaining the site which we 
have acquired near to the Rosherville Dam. 

To sum up our position, I may say that we have firmly established 
ourselves upon the Rand; that we shall shortly be delivering electrical 
power from two large modern plants, of which one is already earning 
revenue ; that our estimates of cost have not been exceeded ; that we 
have entered into satisfactory contracts in regard to our supplies of 
coal ; that we have large cash balances, and that our affairs in South 
Africa are in most capable hands. Besides this, we have the Falls in 
reserve. They are a most valuable asset, and, in any estimate of our 
‘Company’s position, must never be lost sight of. We are confident, 
and I trust that you will also be so, that we now occupy a very strong 
position both financially and otherwise, and I desire to emphasize this 
point because there have lately been circumstantial rumours in regard 
to the proposed formation of a Company to compete with us in the 
supply of power on the Rand. You will naturally wish to know how 
this matter stands, and you have the right to know our attitude in 
regard to it. Our attitude is a determination to oppose this talked-of 
attack upon your interests by every means in our power. We may be 
wrong, but I for one cannot believe, in spite of the positive statements 
which have been circulated, that either underwriters in the first place, 
or private investors in the second, will support a competitive scheme 
of this character. Why should they? The game cannot be worth the 
candle. We do not propose to surrender any of the position which we 
have secured for you upon the Rand without a struggle which, if 
necessary, will be strenuous and protracted, and from which, if we are 
compelled to take part in it, we are confident that we shall ultimately 
emerge victorious. 

_. Tam quite aware that the promoters of this project disclaim any 
idea of such a struggle as that which I have indicated. They are 
representing themselves as quiet, peaceable folk, who are only anxious 
to put up plant to fulfil certain contracts which they have secured ; 
that they are quite satisfied with those contracts ; that they have no. 
wish to interfere with us, and that they cannot understand why we 
should resent their intrusion into our field. I can only characterise 
such statements as untrue and misleading. I do not say that they are 


wilfully untrue within the knowledge of all those who have made 
them. On the contrary, their authors in some instances undoubtedly 
implicitly believe them to betrue. It is an insult to one’s intelligence 
to ask one to believe that a Company such as it is desired to promote 
could or would limit its operations in the manner suggested. We do 
not believe these statements, and no sane business man could take any 
other attitude, and the more so because we know that the contracts at 
present secured for the proposed Company have been accepted at 
very closely cut prices; and we assume, as we must assume, that it 
will naturally be anxious to average these contracts with others giving 
a higher return. This being so, we are bound also to assume that 
such a company would eventually try to compete with us in thesale of 
power throughout the Witwatersrand, and that cut-throat competition 
must continue until one or other of the competing companies absorbs 
or destroys its rival. 

We shall fight this proposed undertaking from start to finish and 
we rely upon your support. But I cannot believe that this project will 
commend itself to anyone besides the promoters and the consumers. 
The ultimate benefit to investors would, on the best assumptions, be 
so uncertain and the present risks so great. No doubt estimates can 
and will be given to the public to show that even at the low prices at 
which contracts have been taken there will be a margin of profit. 
That is to be expected. But I shall be interested to see who will 
vouch for the accuracy of the local data upon which the calculations of 
profit must ultimately depend and what margin has been allowed for 
contingencies. I also wonder if this margin would suffice to cover the 
cumulative effect of our unrelenting opposition. We have had some 
experience ourselves of the difficulties attending the establishment of a 
new business upon the Witwatersrand, and can form some idea of the 
troubles which any rival concern will certainly experience. I venture 
to prophesy that if the proposed company be formed a close corre- 
spondence between estimates and results will be hard to attain. 

In these circumstances I cannot see what can be the inducement to 
any investor who has not independent and ulterior objects to serve to 
put his money into a concern of this character. Before any revenue 
can be earned at least two years must elapse, for, unlike ourselves, the 
proposed Company would not be able to carry on a large business 
during the construction period. There must be a long period during 
which the value of shares will probably depreciate seriously. Bearing 
this in mind, I cannot believe that underwriters, who are usually shrewd 
business people, will be willing to pay cash at par for industrial 
securities which during the continuance of a protracted struggle will 
certainly command a low price and be difficult to negotiate. Of one 
thing, at any rate, I am confident, which is that if underwriters can in 
these circumstances be found, the British investing public, when it 
knows the whole of the facts, will not be willing to relieve them of the 
consequences of their folly. 

Before I conclude I will add a further word of warning. The cloud 
of depression which has now for many years hung like a pall over the 
Rand Mining industry has been the result of many contributing causes, 
of which one has undoubtedly been a widespread feeling among in- 
vestors that they have not in the past always received fair treatment. 
Of late years I am glad to say that much has been done to dispel that 
feeling, and with reviving confidence the prospects of the great gold 
industry have recently been bright. But confidence is a tender plant, 
and I am quite certain that if it should occur that the capital which 
you have embarked in industrial enterprise upon the Rand be en- 
dangered through the action of a great Rand house, a shock to credit 
will be administered of which the direct and indirect consequences 
will be far-reaching and disastrous. 

Mr. H. Wilson Fox, Vice-President, in seconding the motion, 
said that their policy with regard to the development of their greatest 
asset, the Victoria Falls, was outlined in their prospectus and re- 
mained unchanged. It was to turn to profitable account on a large 
scale, and at the earliest possible opportunity, that great natural 
reservuir of force, the Victoria Falls, and to utilise the force in 
the greatest market for power hitherto established in South Africa, 
namely, the Witwatersrand. The accomplishment of that object must 
depend upon circumstances. Their primary object was to make 
the greatest profit for the Shareholders. What the future might 
bring forth no one could say, but with regard to the develop- 
ment of the Falls they would lose no opportunity of promoting their 
interests. They were endeavouring ani would continue to endeavour 
to arrange the establishment of metallurgical and other industries at 
the Falls themselves, but they would not neglect any change in the 
situation which might enable them to realise their desire to transmit 
power from the Falls to the Rand on a profitable basis. With 

rd to the development of a local market in Rhodesia, he 
had nothing definite to say, but since the last meeting they 
had had constant inquiries upon the subject, and they ho 
that it might be possible to make some definite statement before 
very long. Their desire to transmit power to the Rand could not be 
realised until two conditions had been fulfilled. The first was 
a grant of wayleaves by the Transvaal Government, and the second 
was the certainty of a sufficient and continuous market for their power, 
and they need not apply tothe Government until the latter was 
sured. Their immediate market for power was not yet sufficient to make 
transmission from the Falls a commercial success, but he was convinced 
that the day would come when conditions in this respect would be 
changed ; for while it appeared probable that the cost of generating 
electric power by steam was not likely to be reduced very materially, 
the limit for economical transmission of water-developed power had 
not yet been approached. Moreover, with a Federated South Africa 
the day of parochial views should be over, and he had no doubt that 
by the time they were ready to approach the Government again the 
difficulties now in existence would have ceased to exist. 

The resolution was carried unanimously without discussion. 

Mr. A. E. Hadley was elected a director, and the auditors, 
Messrs. Cooper Bros. & Co., were reappointed. , 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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time two hundred and fifty—fell into ruins, the’Christian 
population of the island dropt from a quarter of a million 
to fifty thousand, its trade languished, its fields went 
out of cultivation. Provided the taxes were paid—in 
an expressive phrase the Turks were said “mangiare 
i danari’’—it was otherwise mainly left to itself. The 
autonomous Archbishop was responsible for the Greeks. 
But as the Archbishopric was put up for sale at Con- 
stantinople, and the buyer had to reimburse himself at 
the expense of his flock, the inhabitants were between 
two grindstones. The three hundred pages of extracts 
relating to the Turkish domination tell a monotonous 
story of oppression and stagnation. Some of them— 
particularly those that are easily accessible—gnight 
have been omitted or at least abbreviated. They read 
like consular reports or Murray’s guides. Others are 
chiefly interesting for the personality of their authors. 
Ali Bey, for instance, from whose ‘‘ Travels” an extract 
is given, announced himself as the son of Othman Bey 
of Aleppo, an Abbaside prince. In reality he was a 
Spaniard settled in Paris. There is a curious extract, 
now translated for the first time, from the Greek history 
of Cyprus, by the Archimandrite Cyprianos. The last 
document in the book, the Berat issued in 1865 to ‘His 
Beatitude Sophronios Archbishop of Cyprus’, is of 
historic interest, for it is the last of such charters issued 
by the Turks before the island was provisionally handed 
over to us in 1878. Thirty years before, Disraeli had 
written in ‘‘ Tancred” ‘‘The English want Cyprus and 
they will take it”. It was left for Disraeli the Prime 
Minister to carry into effect the words of Disraeli the 
novelist, and for a Jew to fulfil the prophecy of a 
Christian saint, S. Bridget, that the island after falling 
upon evil days would return to Christendom. 


INNOCENT THE THIRD AND JOHN 
LACKLAND. 

“Innocent III. Les royautés vassales du Saint-Siége.” 
Par Achille Luchaire. Paris: Hachette. 1908. 
50c. 

t ter pontificate of Innocent the Third has rightly 

been regarded as the period in which the political 

wer of the Papacy reached its high-water mark. 
oniface VIII. indeed made more far-reaching claims ; 
but he could not support them, and the power of 
royalty, crushed at Canossa, took its revenge on the 

Papacy at Anagni. Innocent III. however might claim 

that he almost succeeded in placing the whole of 

Europe under the direct vassalage of the Holy See. 

Alike in Spain and Portugal, in the lands of the 

Magyars, the Slavs and the Orthodox Greeks did he 

beat down resistance. Germany made a hard struggle, 

but here Innocent’s strange alliance with that youthful 
scion of the house of Hohenstaufen, who in days 
to come was known as the wonder of the world, 
gave to the chair of S. Peter at least a temporary 
victory. But the fiercest opposition the Pope en- 
countered came from the Houses of Plantagenet and 

Capet. In England indeed his matchless diplomacy 

bore down opposition ; but only with the result that 

the submission of the King brought him into violent 
collision with the people of the island realm. In France 
he was even less successful. True it is that after 

years of contest he forced Philip Augustus into a 

rtial submission in regard to his treatment of his 
ish Queen Ingeburga. But at the same time it was 
made clear that the King and clergy of France would 
challenge even to the sword’s point his claim to convert 
the kingdom of Europe into the fiefs of the Holy See. 
M. Luchaire has made a close study of the English 
ecclesiastical annals of the age of Innocent, and he 
brings out the fact (which writers of the school of 

Maitland ignore) that the Anglican Church was in the 

days of the first Plantagenets far more independent 

of Papal authority than were other Churches. The 
reasons for this were mainly political. The Angevin 
monarchy was the strongest and most absolute in 

Western Christendom. hen Peter des Roches in the 

reign of Henry III. remarked that there were no 

— in Engtand, he intended to say that among the 

nglish earls and barons there were no feudal princes 
who reigned over their territories “‘ by the grace of God ” 


like the Dukes of Brittany or the Counts of Toulouse 
in France. Practically every landowner was the direct 
vassal of the Crown. The English castles were mainly 
in the royal hands. Except in the marches of Wales 
and Scotland the royal bureaucracy from the Exchequer 
governed the country absolutely through the sheriffs. 
And while the English baronage possessed little of the 
feudal authority of the great peers of France, the 
English episcopate, connected as it was with the royal 
bureaucracy, could claim little of the feudal inde- 
pendence enjoyed by the German episcopate. The 
policy of Henry II. and his sons was to keep the 
Church in direct dependence on the Crown, and to 
prevent as much as possible any Papal interference 
with the island Church. It would be an ana- 
chronism to suppose that in adopting this course 
they were influenced by any religious considera- 
tions. Their policy was dictated by a desire to 
employ ecclesiastical revenues as far as possible for 
State purposes. Their complete success would no doubt 
have meant the degradation of the Church, and it is 
impossible to deny that Innocent, when he chal- 
lenged the authority of John in the matter of Stephen 
Langton’s election to the See of Canterbury, was acting 
in the true interests of religion and morality. Even the 
bitterest opponents of the Papacy must admire the 
brilliant diplomacy that marked Innocent’s conduct of 
the long struggle, and M. Luchaire makes it clear that 
the victory which made England a fief of the Holy See 
was decisive. The action of the Pope in condemning 
the Magna Charta was no doubt a mistake. It is prob- 
able however that, like S. Louis of France at a later 
date, he did not realise the points at issue between King 
and baronage. The mistake however cost him dear. 
It threw the barons into the arms of the Kings of France 
and called forth the remarkable declaration from their 
Sovereign that a king cannot surrender his kingdom 
without the consent of his baronage. 

M. Luchaire has told the story of John and the Pope 
with great ability. It is remarkable however that, 
though he mentions Gerald de Barry, he has not a word 
to say about the great struggle that this Gerald carried 
on in the days of Coeur de Lion and John for the inde- 
pendence of the See of S. David’s, a struggle in which 
the Princes of Wales vainly invoked the aid of Innocent. 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(INcoRPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
Dividend No. 38. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
7 receive payment, on or after WEDNESDAY, 4th Novemegr, 1908, 
of DIVIDEND No. 38 (ge per cent., ie. 18s. per share), after 
COUPON No. 26 at any of the following addresses :— 

The Head Office at Johannesburg. 
The London Office, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 
The Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Brussels. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and may be 

ietoed any day (SATURDAYS EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and 


‘wo. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
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P. & 0. Pleasure Cruises. 


A NOVEMBER SUMMER. 


The Peninsular & Oriental Company’s steam yacht 
“VECTIS” will be despatched on November 5 ona cruise which 
should commend itself to the attention of those desiring to spend this 
ordinarily unpleasant month in climatic conditions nearly approaching 
those of an English Summer. 

This cruise, beginning at Marseilles, will include numerous 
calls on the coasts of Tunis and Algeria at a season of the year 
which experience has proved to be entirely favourable to those 
who travel for pleasure. The relics of Carthage and Rome to be 
found in this part of Northern Africa are of the first importance 
to the traveller and student of history. Even were this not so, 
the beautiful oases of Tunisia and Algeria, the altogether un- 
accustomed aspect of the desert cities and their peoples, the 
fascination of the desert itself, and the delightful November 
climate, should, it is confidently thought, appeal to those in search 
of sunshine tempered by cool breezes and of a country still com- 
paratively but little known. The itinerary has been so arranged that 
the passenger may spend succeeding days ashore at the various ports 
of call, dining and sleeping on board the ship, or may make extended 
journeys to inland points of special interest. 

The cruise will be of 23 days’ duration, at fares ranging 
from 21 guineas upwards: 

Particulars of special services by sea or rail from London to 
Marseilles in cornectioa with th’s cruise, ‘and in connection with 
subsequent cruises in the Spring of 1909, will be furnished on 
request, and the illustrated descriptive programme may be had at 
any of the agencies, or at the P. and O. Company's chief offices, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
London. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
Pp . & O SERVICES. 


EGYPT, ADEN. BOM KURRACHEE, 
AL TRAITS, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


YLON, 


P & CHEAP RETURN TEEETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 

ROUND WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

epply at 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., 
ion. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers Service London Southampton 
* KILDONAN CASTLE Royal Mail | o- Oct. 24 
§ AVONDALE egnan E Intermediate | Oct. 23 Oct. 24 
t GALICIAN | Intermediate | Oct.30 | Oct. 21 
* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. ft Via Las Palmas. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., Managers, 3 & 4 Fenchurch Street, London, E. po 
West-End Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., 
Thomas Cook & Son, 13 Codeper Street, S.W. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


yay a LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 
For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Cockspur street, Charing Cross, SW. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The fa a sa of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 

of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 

Miniatures, China, Coins, B w ©, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to > iicome, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GaLLerigs, 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 23A Mappox Srrzer, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are d for Fire I e, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
As to Insurance, o owners are reminded that, -_ — Messrs. KniGuT, 
RANK & Rut.ey’s detailed inventory and of a Town or 
try Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire y fen Policies. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 


BARRS 


|THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 


jo N DAFFODILS 
BARR'S. Bulbs cach of 26 Fine Distinct Varieties suitable for Pot 


culture or for the Flower Border. 
Half the above Collection for 10/6, 

BARR’ WOODLAND 21/- COLLECTION a + DAFFODILS 
a. 500 Strong Bulbs in 20 Fine Showy Varieties suitable for 
Naturalising. 

Descriptive of ail the in Cultivation, Free. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12, & 13 King Street, Covent Carden, London. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


WARRANTED PE 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 
Black Handle... . 5s. 6d. | A } As Ivory Handles in 
| ia Leath 


Ivory Handle 7s. 6d. er Case 2is. 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d.|Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Wholesale: Osporne, Garrett, & Co., Loxpon, W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The mest Valuable Remedy ever 
discovered. 
The only Palliative in 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. | TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in | RHEUMATISM. 


Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


Diarrhoa, Cholera, and 
Dysentery. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 
THE CRs AND ONLY GENUINE. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, onl 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Com 


of charge. Replies received. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
THE MARK OF A GOOD BOOK. ART 
Sermons in Art by the Great Masters (Rev. J. Burns). Duckworth. 6s, 
BIOGRAPHY 


SISLEY'S NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


Are too numerous to set cut in detail 
in this space. A few of them are: 


THE REAL NINON DE L’ENCLOS. 


By HELEN KENDRICK HAYES. A clever study, drawn from the 
authentic memoirs of the iod, of this most remarkable Queen of Love, 
whose amazing career is for the first time fully described to the English 
reader, and her complex character dissected. Embellished with hand-coloured 
photogravure frontispiece, and bound in art vellum, gold stamped, 7s. 6d. net. 


VINCENZO BELLINI. 


By WILLIAM A. C. LLOYD. A masterly memoir of the great musical 
composer, and a full aj jation of his life-work. With photogravure 
portrait frontispiece, 7s. 6d. net. 


ELECTRICITY: PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


By LUCIEN POINCARE. This new work on the fascinating and still 
mysterious science of electricity is a fitting sequel to the same talented 
author’s well-known book, “‘ The New Physics.” No work on the subject of 
electricity has ever given such a popular and yet thoroughly accurate and 
thoughtful survey of the present ad stage of electrical invention and 
application. Bound in art vellum, gold stamped, 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS, MY SON. 


By RENE BAZIN, Author of ‘‘ Redemption,” “‘The Nun,” &c. The 
cordial reception given by the British reading public to ‘‘ Redemption” has 
induced Messrs. Sisley to issue another of this great French author's novels, 
** Les Noellets,” under the title of ‘‘ This, My Son.” ‘The translation is by 
Dr. A. S. Raprorort. 6s. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. An important new work by this well- 
known Dickensian, throwing a fresh light on the private life of the great 
nevelist. This book abounds in brightly told anecdotes of Dickens and his 
circle of intimates, and is fully illustrated by nearly roo portrait and other 
plates. Bound in art canvas, gold stamped, 7s. 6d. net. is work will 
first be issued in ten fortnightly parts at 6d. net each, Part |. 
appearing on November 14. At all booksellers’ and bookstalls. 


Write to day for our new Illustrated Brochure, “ Beautiful Books,” 
containing full particulars of our various delightful Series. 


SISLEY’S, LTD., Makers of Beautiful Books, Charing Cross, London. 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND, 


A Translation of M. L, PAUL DUBOIS’ great Book, 
with an Introduction by T. M. KETTLE, M.P. 


Demy 8vo. 536 and xvi. pages, cloth gilt. 
7s. 6d. net. [Ready October 26. 


This book is a translation of the most important study of the Irish 
question that has appeared within recent years. M. Paul Dubois 
writes out of a great knowledge and research, having made a lengthy 
stay in Ireland, where he met and discussed his subject with Irishmen 
of all parties, and made himself familiar with every historical authority. 
In a masterly historical survey the Author traces the causes of Ireland’s 
present condition, and, after dealing with various social and political 
questions, treats of her material decay, and devotes the later portion 
of the book to the consideration of the possibilities of regeneration, 
discussing the work accomplished by various movements throughout 
the country. The bibliographical notes are very full, and form a most 
complete list of books dealing with Ireland. 


NEW NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


BALLYGULLION. 


By LYNN DOYLE. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s. 
[Ready October 30. 
To many this book will be a revelation of the humours of life in 
the North of Ireland. The author is intimately acquainted with the 


le of the townland of Ballygullion. He isa keen ve ial 
ome one and is never at a loss for fanciful incident. 4g ers da 


A PRISONER OF HIS WORD. 


By LOUIE BENNETT. = Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 
[Ready October 28. 


A romance of 1798. It is the story of a young soldier of English 
descent whose imagination is captured by the Irish cause; and of a 
girl, the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman in the North of Ireland 
whose patriotic determinaticn will never allow him to swerve from the 
path which he has chosen. The book is written with judgment, 
impartiality, and a knowledge of historical conditions. The love story 
is one of enthralling interest. 


MAUNSEL & CO., Ltd., 96 Mid Abbey Street, Dub! 


A Life of William Shakespeare (Sidney Lee), 7s. 6d. ; Percy: Prelate 
and Poet (Alice C. C. Gaussen), 10s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder. 
Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook (Bernard Mallet). Longmans, 
Green. 155. net. 

The Life of James McNeill Whistler (E. R. and J. Pennell. 2 vols.), 
Heinemann. 36s. net. 

The First Governess of the Netherlands : Margaret of Austria (Eleanor 
E. Tremayne). Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

Madame Elizabeth de France, 1764-1794 (Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott). 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Family Letters of Christina Georgina Rossetti (Edited by William 
Michael Rossetti). Brown Langham. 15s. net. 

Memoirs of Comte de Rambuteau (J. C. Brogan). Dent. 15s. net. 

The Story of a Lifetime (Lady Priestley). Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Henry Pelham Fifth Duke of Newcastle, 1811-1864 (John 
Martineau), 12s. 6d@. net; Baldassare Castiglione, the Perfect 
Courtier: His Life and Letters, 1478-1529 (Julia Cartwright. 
2 vols.), 30s. net. Murray. 

Augustus Saint-Gaudens (C. Lewis Hind). Lane. 12s. 6d, net. 


FICTION 


The War in the Air (H. G. Wells). Bell. 6s. 

The Iliad of the East (J. Lockwood Kipling), 7s. 6d. net ; A Poor 
Man’s House (Stephen Reynolds), The Green Domino (Anthony 
Dyllington), 6s. each. Lane. 

Leonore Stubbs (L. B. Walford). Longmans, Green. 6s. 

The House of the Weeping Woman (Coningsby William Dawson) ; 
Whither Thou Goest (J. J. Bell); The Altar Stairs (G. B. 
Lancaster). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. each 

The Gorgeous Borgia (Justin Huntly McCarthy). Hurst and Blackett. 
6 


Se 

A Prince of Dreamers (Flora Annie Steel); The Climber (E. F. 
Benson). Heinemann. 6s. each. 

The Money-Changers (Upton Sinclair). Long. 6s. 

Easy Money (Bertram Alkey); The Passer-by (Prince Pierre Trou- 
betzkoy) ; Stolen Sweets (William Le Queux) ; Joseph : a Dancing 
Bear (John Barnett); The Christ of Toro and other Stories 
(Gabriela Cunninghame Graham) ; David Bran (Morley Roberts). 
Nash. 6s. each. 

The Red Stain (Sir William Magnay) ; Fennell’s Tower (Louis Tracy). 
Ward, Lock. 6s. each. 

Sir Richard Escombe (Max Pemberton). Cassell. 6:5. 

Saleh : a Sequel (Hugh Clifford). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 6s. 


Girt Books 


Nathalie’s Chum (Anna Chapin Ray), 3s. 6¢. ; Bridget of All Work 
(Winifred M. ge The Lost Column (Captain Charles 
Gilson), 6s.; Mid Clash of Swords (George Surrey), 5s. ; 
Humphrey Bold (Herbert Strang), 75. 6¢. net ; The Good Sword 
Belgarde (A. C. Curtis), 5s. ; From Powder Monkey to Admiral 
(W. H. G. Kingston), 3s. 6¢.; The Five Macleods (Christina 
Gowans Whyte), 6s. ; The Bending of a Twig (Desmond Coke), 
is ; Herbert Strang’s Annual, 5s. net. Frowde and Hodder and 

toughton. 

The Little City of Hope (F. Marion Crawford). Macmillan. §5. net. 

Peep-in-the- World (F. E. Crichton). Arnold. 35. 6d. 

The Fairies’ Fountain (Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco). 
Fairbairns. 55. 

The House of Prayer (Florence Converse). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 


HISTORY 


The Story of Majorca and Minorca (Sir Clements Kk. Markham). 
Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

From Island to Empire (John S. C. Bridge). Chatto and Windus, 
6s. net. 

The Gay Gordons (John Malcolm Bulloch). Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Piccadilly to Pall Mall (Ralph Nevill and Charles Edward Jerning- 


ham). Duckworth. 12s. 6d. net. 

A History of Germany, 1715-1815 (C. T. Atkinson), 12s. 6d. net ; 
Oxford in the Eighteenth Century (A. D. Godley), 75. 6a. net ; 
The Women Bonapartes (H. Noel Williams. 2 vols.), 245. net. 
Methuen. 

The Panmure Papers (Edited by Sir George Douglas. 2 vols.). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 24s. net. 

Eighteen Years in Uganda and East Africa (Alfred R. Tucker. 
2 vols.), 30s. net ; A History of the George Worn on the Scaffold 
by Charles I. (Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey), 7s. 6¢. net. Arnold. 

The Edinburgh Periodical Press (W. J. Couper). Stirling: Mackay. 55. 

Contemporary Ireland (L. Paul Dubois and T. M. Kettle). Dublin : 
Maunsel. 75. 6d. net. 

The Second Temple in Jerusalem (W. Shaw Caldecott). Murray. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Law 

The London Building Acts, 1894 to 1908 (Bernard Dicksee). Stane 

ford. 10s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Edinburgh (Robert Louis Stevenson). Seeley. 6s. 

The Life of Lazarillo de Tormes (Sir Clements Markham). Black. 

My Little Boy (Carl Ewald). Methuen. 55. 

Jack’s Reference Book. Jack. 35. 6d. net. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—continued. 
THEOLOGY 


Confessions of S. Augustine. Seeley. 6s. 

Handbook Ethics (J. Clark Murray). Edinburgh 
Clark. 

The Gospel | de to St. John (Brooke Foss Westcott. 2 vols.). 
Murray. 245. net. 

TRAVEL 

Mountaineering in the Land of the Midnight Sun (Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond), tos. 6d. net. ; The Scenery of Sherwood Forest (Joseph 
Rodgers), 21s. net. Fisher Unwin. 

On the Coromandel Coast (F. E. Penny). Smith, Elder. ros. 6d. net. 


In Morocco with General D’Amade (Reginald Rankin). Longmans, 
Green. 9s. net. 
Dan to Beersheba (Archibald R. Colquhoun), 8s. 6d. net ; The Fijians 


(Basil Thomson), 10s. net. Heinemann. 
Kashmir: The Land of Streams and Solitudes (P. Pirie). Lane. 
21s. net. 
A Parson in the Australian Bush (C. H. S. Matthews), 6s.; Woodsmen 
of the West (M. Allerdale Grainger), 7s. 6d. net. Arnold. 
Country Walks about Florence (Edward Hutton), Methuen. 5s. net. 
Southern Spain (A. F. Calvert). Black. 20s. net. 


VERSE 
De Libris: Prose and Verse(Austin Dobson), 5s. net ; Faust (Stephen 


Phillips and J. Comyns Carr), 4s. 6¢. net. Macmillan. 
London Visions (Laurence Binyon). Elkin ene 2s. 6d. net. 
Mirrors of Illusion (Edward Storer). Sisley’s. 55. n 


The Call of Dawn and other Poems (Esmé C. Wingfield. -Stratford). 
Lane. 55. net. 


I WISH TO RECOMMEND TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS: 


TH Al S By ANATOLE FRANCE 
21s. net, Illustrated ; @g, net, non-Illustrated. 
AND 
The Love-Story of a Spahi 
By PIERRE LOTI. 10s. 64. net, tustrated. 


Both in Limited Editions on hand-made paper, both brilliant translations from the French. 


Some one said: ‘‘ They should be read Teo the knees; say, in a garden for 
preference, and near running water, with the "apd of children close by, and the 
singing of birds and the rustling of the breeze. Ty are human gospels more eloquent 
than ever ey I of the pathos the golden-mouthed, and as profound as philosopher 
ever penned ; full Pity of this little stellar comedy—alive with the 
sympathy that saves men’s = pregnant with the passion that makes us men.” 


Published in English, and to be had of yy 4 ,CARRINGTON, 
13 Faubourg Montmartre, Paris, or 4 
Detailed Prospectuses on 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal Nationa! Collections, 
—- the National Gallery, London; the Louvre, Dresden, 


lorence, &c. 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Reproductions from the 
Royal Academy, the Tate Fong the Walker Art Gallery, the 


Luxembourg, &c. 

Qa. F. WATT oe. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied in 
Permanent Aut 

ROSSETTI, BURNC-JONES. A Representative Series of Works 


these Painters. 
erchinas AND DRAWINGS by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, 
DURER, MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application. 


Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature ——— 
and Tint Blocks of Notable 
the Pu! are arranged lly under Artists’ 

Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74 New Oxford Street, .ondon, W.C. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANCE 


given to PARENTS in the CHOICE of SCHOOLS gratis by University ne 

and old Schoolmasters who Schools (Boys’ th 
visited. free. Purchase and Sal 

ships negotiated. Publishers of ‘THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” 


Assistant Masters, Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. 
“THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., LTD. 


C.J. S. Nicnor, M.A.(Cantab.), W.W. Browne, M.A.(Oxon.), Percivat A. Warp. 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL bode — HOME 
FOR GIRLS. Particularly ada 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARIES OF 
THE LATE WILLIAM ORMISTON CALLENDER, Eso., AND THE 
LATE L. D. ANLEY, Eso., AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELT. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, OBER 28, and Two Following Days, at 
One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Library 
of the late William Ormiston Callender, Esq., of Bournemouth, the Property of 
L. D. Anley, Esq. (deceased), and other Properties, including "Standard Works 
on English History by E. A, Freeman, J. A. Froude, S. R. Gardiner, J. R. Green, 
W. Stubbs, &c. ; First Editions of the ritings of Stephen Phillips PS; eorge Eliot, 
Thackeray, Surtees, Marryat, Dickens, &c. ; “‘ Editions de Luxe” of the Works 
of **Mark Twain,” Washington Irving, Longfellow, Stevenson (‘‘ Edinburgh 
Edition " Ds, Tennyson, &c.; Illustrated French Books, Illuminated on 
Vellum ; “ Dictionary of National Wer 66 vols. ; T. Drant, Horace : 
his Art’ of Poetry,” 1567; Drake, istory of T Encompassed,” 1628 ; Brant’'s 
“* Stultifera Navis,” 1497 ; ‘Surtees's “ of Durham,” 1816-40, &c. 


May be viewed two days oy Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF C. W. COWAN, Eso. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


1 Ba or by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Stra MONDAY, Novemper 2. at o'clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE ‘LIBRARY collected by C. W. COWAN, Esq., Dalhousie Castle, 
Midlothian (who has given up collecting), comprising Won on Natural History, 
Sporting Books, French Illustrated Works, Topography, History, and 
Biography, Modern Standard Literature, Ext lustrared Books, Works Illus- 
trated by Rowlandson, Alken, &c., including the Writings of W. H. Ainsworth, 
George Eliot, Sir Walter Scott, Captain Marryat, Samuel Rogers, Sir W. Stirling: 
Maxwell, &e. ; Robert Burns’ Poems, 2 vols., 1793, several of the names filled in 
in the handwriting of Robert Burns; Hogg's “‘ The Queen’s Wake,” two autograph 
letters of the author inserted ; “ Sporting Repository,” 18 2; Original Drawings 
W. H. Bartlett, George Cruikshank, H K_ Browne, C. K. Sharpe, Henry Heath, 
Harrison Weir, R. Seymour, &c. An Original Autograph Manuscript of Allan 
} mange £ an Extens ve Series of Works illustra‘ed by Geo. Cruikshank (chiefly 
first editions); a Fine Collection of the Works of Charles Dickens (mostly first 
editions) ; the Original Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott and Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe ; a Series of 67 Fine and Important Letters (1802-1831), &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF DR. JOHN NEWTON (Deceasep). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, NOvEMBER 3, at One o'clock precisely, the 

VALUABLE LIBRARY of Dr. John Newton (deceased), of Liverpool, containing 
many Rare Early Printed Bcoks with Woodcuts, ae “ Die Devtsche Bibel, 
1483 ; ‘‘ Chronicon Nurembergense,” 1493 3 Columna, nerotomachia Poliphili,” 

1499; “ Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus,” 1482; Glanvill, ‘‘ Le Proprietaire 

en Francoys,” 14855 Hieronymus, ‘‘ Vita,” ‘‘ Epistole,” &c., 1497; “‘ Speculum 

Humanz Salvationis,” 1471, &c. Muminated on Vellum, and 

Printed ; a Fine Series of Milton’s Prose- Works (first editions); Works on Folk 

Lore, Theology, Comparative Religion ; Illustrated French Books, Children's 


Books, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


CATALOGUE No. 361. 148 Pages. 


GLAISHER’S 1909 GENERAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


Now Ready. Reduced Prices. Immense Variety. 


WM. GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder & Discount Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


The Garden City ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR. 


A MONTH AT A GLANCE, 63 in. by 15 in. 


Artistically illustrated with LINE DRAWINGS OF 
= = GARDEN CITY VIEWS, beautifully printed. - - 
CHURCH FESTIVALS RUBRICATED. 


Price 1/- post free, or from Booksellers. 
GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Printers, Letchworth, Herts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGY, 
Anglican, Roman, and Protestant 
(1775 Articles). 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
Libraries purchased. 


THE STORMING OF LONDON 


AND THE 


THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 


A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By Major P. T. GODSAL. 
With Maps. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo. 


HARRISON & SONS, 45 Pall Mall, London, S.W..: 


tos. 6d. net. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, Kent. 
deportment. 


position. Boarders only. 
ook to manners and 


URER, REMBRANDT, CAMERON, MERYON, 
WHISTLER, &c.—Exhibition of Choice Prints now open at 
Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 16 Kina Srreet, St. Jamas’s, S.W. 


10-6. Saturdays, 1o—5. Admission, 1s. 
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The Subscription List will close on or before 28 October, 1908. 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to Principal, 
Interest and Sinking Fund by 


THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO. 


DE PRESTAMOS PARA OBRAS DE 
IRIGAGION Y FOMENTO DE LA 
AGRICULTURA, SOCIEDAD ANONIMIA. 


(Institution for Encouragement of Irrigation Works and Development 
of Agriculture, Soc. Anon.) 


O5-YEAR 4> per cent. SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS 


Pesos 40,000,000 or £4,115,166 13s. 4d., 


$20,000,000 U.S. Gold Coin. Marks 84,000,000. 
Francs 103,600,000. Florins 49,600,000. 


Part of a total authorised issue of Pesos 50,000,000. 
COUPONS PAYABLE ist MAY AND ist NOVEMBER. 


The Bonds will be issued “‘to Bearer” in denominations of 2,000 Pesos, 1,000 
Pesos, and 200 Pesos, and will be payable as to principal and interest, free from all 
present and future Mexican taxes, in Mexico, or at the holder’s option in London— 

2,000 Pesos being equal to £205 155. 2d., 
«99 S02 178. 7d., 
” » 420 1158. 6d., 
in United States Gold Dollars, at the exchange of 50 cents. per mage in Marks, at 
the exchange of M. 2.10 per peso ; in Francs, at the exchange of Fcs. 2.59 per peso ; 
and in Florins, at the exchange of Florins 1.24 per peso. 

At any time after November 1, 1918, the entire issue of Bonds may be redeemed 
at ror and accrued interest ; and after that date a cumulative sinking fund, sufficient 
to redeem the total issue at maturity, will become operative, and will be applied to 
drawing Bonds at par and accrued interest. 


§720,154 38. 4d. of the above Bonds have already been taken firm on the terms 
of the Prospectus. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS offer the above Bonds for sale 
at the price of 923 per cent. 

or £190 6s. 6d. per Bond of £205 15s. 2d. (Pesos 2,000) payable as 
follows :— 


5 per cent., or £10 5s. 10d. per Bond of £205 15s. 2d. on Application. 


£51 8s.10d. ,, » on Nov. 23, 1908. 
Bua « £51 8s.10d. ,, on Dec. 14, 1908, 
£360s.0d. ,, » On 4th Jan. 1909. 


£190 6s. 6d. per Bond of £205 15s. 2d. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment, on 23rd November or on 14th 
December, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The instalments carry interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum from their 
respective due dates till rst May, 1909, and upon payment of the instalment due of 
allotment Scrip Certificates to er carrying atone of £3 118. 3d. for each 
£205 158. 2d. nominal value will be issued in exchange for the allotment letter. 
‘The Scrip when fully paid will be exchanged in due course for Definite Bonds 
orgies 44 per cent. interest on the full face value of the Bonds from 1st May, 1 

he Bonds are being offered in New York rs. Speyer & 
Co, and The National City Bank ; in Frankfort o/Maine, peyer- 
Ellissen ; in Berlin, by the Deutsche Bank ; in Amsterdam, My. tas Tinted de 
Marull particulars of the Caja de Pré Obras de I F 

ull particulars of the le Préstamos para e Irrigacién y omento 
de la Agricultura Sociedad Sk: 6nima, and of the Bonds, and also the comparison 
between the ordinary revenue and expenditure of the Mexican Government, will be 
found in the ae letter from Senor Lic. Don José Y. Limantour, Secretary of 
State and of the Department of Finance and Pui Credit of the United States of 


— City of Mexico, Oct. 
exico, 19, 1908. 
Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York. 
The National ¢ City Bank, 5 York. 
Messrs. Speyer Brothers, London. 
Mr. Lazard a Frankfort o/Main. 
Deutsche Bank, Berlin. 
Messrs. Teixeira de Mattos bem Amsterdam. 
GenTLemen,—Referrin Statement regarding the 35-year 


Sinking Fund. The principal and interest of the Bonds will be payable without 
deduction for any tax which the Institution may be required to pay thereon or 
deduct therefrom under any present or future law of the United States of Mexice 
or any State or Municipality po the payment of any such tax being expressh; 
assumed by the Institution. 
The “ Institution for the Encouragement of Irrigation Works and Development of 
Agriculture S.A.” (Caja de Préstamos para Obras de Irrigacién y Fomento de la Agri- 
cultura, S.A ) is organized for a term of fifty years (unless its existence be extended 
by a law of Congress and by resolution of its stockholders), under the Concession of 
rd September, 1908, granted to the Banco Nacional de Mexico, the Banco de 
| at y Mexico, the Banco Central Mexicano, and the Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria, with a capital of not less than $s, 000,000 U.S. gold 
(10,000.¢00 pesos), fully paid. Under the terms of the Concession this capital can, 
under no circumstances, be increased or decreased without authority of the De 
ment of Finance and Public Credit. This Institution has authority to make 4 
for the encouragement of irrigation and agricultural works and stock raising, and, 
in exceptional cases, for the development of ccmbustible minerals, and to fe wy 
funds to metallurgical enterprises, all such loans to be either secured by mort, 
and pledge of property or to be guaranteed by a Bank operating under a federal con 
cession, or by a Company chartered by the Federal Government to finance enterprises 
falling within the sphere of this Concession. The amount which may be loaned om 
mortgage may never exceed 60 per cent. of the value of the property pledged. The 
Concession provides, among other things that the Board of Bienen shall consist of 
filteen members, of whom three shail, be apvointed by the Mexican Government, and 
no action can be taken if one of the said three representatives of the Government 
interposes his veto. Under the Mexican law Auditors (Comisarios) must examine and’ 
approve the accounts before the yearly Balance Sheet can be submitted to the stock- 
holders, and one of these Auditors (Comisarios), as well as his substitute, shall 
likewise be appointed by the Mexican Government. 


The total issue of Bonds authorised is limited to $2s,coo,cco U.S. Gold 
(50,c00,0¢co pesos) or the equivalent thereof in foreign money, ‘and in pursuance of 
the Law of 17th June, 1¢08, the Bonds which you are offering for sale are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest and sinki: g fund by the Mexican 
Government by endorsement on each Bond. Principal and interest will be made 
faveble at ycur offices. Drawings for the sinking fund will be made in the City of 

fexico, and arrangements will also be made to pay drawn Bonds at your offices. 
Publication of any notices affecting these Bonds wil be made in newspapers w 
deemed necessary. 

‘lhe Concession provides that the ‘‘Caja de Préstamos” can make no further 
issue of Bonds than above stated without the express authority of the Congress of 
the United States of Mexico. In case authority to make further issues ef 
guaranteed Ronds be obtained, then the Capital Stock must be proportionately 
increased and fully paid, so that the paid-up Capital Stock of the “‘ Caja de 
Préstamos” may never be less than one-fifth of the amount of its Bonds guaranteed: 
by the Mexican Government. Under the terms of the Concession 10 per cent. of 
the net profits of the “ Caja de Préstamos” are set aside each year as a Reserve 
Fund until such fund shall amount to one-half the Capital Stock. 

he genera! result of a comparison between the ordinary revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Mexican Government for a series of years is as follows :— 


MEXICAN CURRENCY. 


Fiscal Ordinary Ordin Surplus of 
Years Revenue in Cash Expenditure inCash Reverue Proportion: 
1903-4 $86, 473,8c0.04 $76,381,643.22  $10,092,157.72 13.21% 


1904-5 92,083,886.66 79)152,795-80 12,931,090.86 16.33% 
1905-6 101,972,623.70 79,466,911 68 22,505,712.02 28.32% 
1906-7 114,286,122.05 85,076,640. 51 29,209,481.54 34-33% 


1907-8 111,214,900.00 
(Partly estimated) 


92,258, 100.00 18,956,800.00 20.55% 
I remain, Dear Sirs, 
Yours truly, 
JOSE Y. LIMANTOUR, 


Secretary of State and of the Department of 
Finance and Public Credit. 


bs cee must be made on the annexed form. 
The allotment of the Bonds will be made as early as possible after the Sub- 
scription List is closed. 


In default of payment of any instalment, the 
subject to forfeiture, and the allotment to cancellation. 
A of the ab ione: 


previously paid will be 


y be inspected by intending 


at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 ‘so Old Broad Street, London, . 


7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
October 23, 1908. 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal, interest and Sink'nge 
Fund by 


THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO. 


CAJA DE PRESTAMOS PARA OBRAS DE IRRIGACION 
Y FOMENTO DE LA AGRICULTURA, SOCIEDAD ANONIMA. 


(Institution for Encouragement of Irrigation Works and Development’ of 
Agriculture, S.A.) 
35-YEAR 43 PER CENT. SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 
Pesos 40,000,000 or £4,115,166 13s. 4d. 


$20,000,000 U.S. Gold Coin. Marks 84,000.000. Franes 103,600,000. 
Florins 49,600,000. 
Part of a total authorised issue of Pesos 50,000,000. 


To Messrs. BRoTueERs, 


bury, London, E.C. 
1/We request you allot me/us of the 4} ating 
Fund Gold Bonds of the above Company upon the terms of the Prospectus iss 
by you dated 23rd October, 1908. 
, being a deposit of 5 per cent. on the 


above amount, and I/we ¢ to accept that or any less amount you may allot to. 
me/us and roy make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said 


or request for a 
per Cent. Sinking Fund Bonds of the Institution for 
rrigation Works and Development of ture S.A.” (Caja de Préstamos para 
Obras de Irrigacién y Fomento de S.A.), Princi Interest and 
Sinking Fund of which are exican Govern- 
ment, my you are offers for sale, the Government’s relation to said 
"these Bonds part of an issue of U.S. 


in foreign “currencies, viz., favs 155. 


sterling ; — and 590 and 518, and 
Fis. 2,480, 1 od me 108, and 
mature 1st the i interest be at ist May and 
ist November. The entire bonds at any time outstandin; not any 


» at any time upon giving three months’ 
a de aed fund of not 


Pr 


(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
Date....... 
Please write distinctly. 


Cheques to be made payable to “* Bearer.” 
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The Saturday Review. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS 
To be submitted to the Shareholders at a Meeting to be held in the Board Room, Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Company, Limited, Consolidated Building, Fox Street, Johannesburg, on Tuesday, 
the 24th day of November, 1908, at 11 a.m. 


The Directors of the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, 
beg to submit herewith the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the 
Company for the year ended 30th June, 1908. 

The depreciation in South African stocks and the severe shrinkage in the value 
of mining and other properties on the Wiwatersrand which took place in previous 
years, unfortunately continued during the year under review. The Directors have 
accordingly, after careful consideration, decided to deal now with the position of the 
Company in such manner as will, they trust, enable them in future to distribute in 
full the profits earned. 

As the Shareholders are aware, the Reserve Fund stands at the figure of a 
Million Pounds sterling, and in order to provide for all possible contingencies and 
to give effect to the foregoing consideration, the Di s have transferred £750,000 
from this Fund, and allocated it as follows :— 


£299,410 7 7 to Depreciation in Market Value of Shareholdings ; 

90,702 19 3 to amount written off Mining Properties ; 

210,916 g 1 to Carlton Hotels (South Africa), Ld., and other advances ; 

84,757, 8 5 to “Special Reserve—Real Estate” (making, with the sum of 
415,242 11s. 7d. at credit of an ‘‘ Estates Contingency 
Account,” £100,000 for any possible contingencies under this 
head) ; 

64,212 15 8 to “Special Reserve—Mining Loans and Mining Investments” 
(making, with the sum of £142,219 2s. 8d. at the credit of 
Mining Loans Special Reserve, £206,431 18s. 4d. for any 
possible contingencies under this head). 


Whilst, however, the Directors have deemed it advisable to adopt the course 
mentioned, they desire to point out that the sum taken from the Reserve Fund does 
not, save in exceptional cases, represent actual loss; indeed, in their opinion, a 
good portion of it may not be required for the accounts to which it has been 
allocated. 


The Directors, in framing the Balance Sheet now presented, have followed their 
usual practice in taking the Company’s shareholdings at book figures (which in no 
case exceed the current market price) and the Real Estate and Mining properties at 
a like valuation. Certain shareholdings, however, show an appreciation of 
£560,208 16s. 6d. at the date (30th June, 1908) when the statements were made 
ap—since considerably advanced—which has not been taken into account, the 
profit being an unrealised one. The Company’s Town and Suburban Estates in 
Johannesburg show, too, a surplus of £600,183 2s. 2d. over book figures, as com- 
pared with last year’s Municipal Council Valuation, which has not either been 
taken into account ; with respect to these estates, £100,000 has, on the contrary, 
been set aside to provide for possible contingencies. The properties as a whole 
are much in excess of their book value, but there are some which, through the 
long period of depression, have {allen below that value, and for these the provision 
has been made. Each property is valued on its own intrinsic merits. 

The Directors regret that during the recent period of depression, the Carlton 
Hotel, Johannesburg, has been inadequately supported and has proved unprofitable, 
and they have dingly been compelled to provide a considerable amount for loss 
under this head. They trust, however, that the present improving condition of 
affairs in Johannesburg will materially increase the business of the Hotel. 

The Balance Sheet shows a profit, including the sum of £45,938 18s. 8d. brought 
forward from last account, of £276,795 r1s. 8d. ; and the Directors have pleasure in 
recommending that, out of the profits which have been actually earned, a dividend 
of 5%, or 1s. per share, be paid, absorbing £197,500, and that the balance of 
479,295 118. 8d. be carried forward to next account. 

With reference to the principal Gold Producing Companies for which this 
Company acts as Agents, the Directors have pleasure in reporting gratifying 
Progress generally during the year under review. Working costs have been further 
reduced, the extraction has improved, and the gold won shows an increase. The 
value of the gold won has amounted to £2,369,960, which is equivalent to nearly 
9% of the total Rand production. 

Dividends have been paid by the New Rietfontein, New Primrose, Glencairn 
and Witwatersrand Companies, and to the dividend-paying list the Ginsberg Com- 
pany will be restored and the New Unified Company added before the close of the 
current year. From the New Spes Bona, New Heidelberg-Roodepoort, and 
Consort properties, reported last year to have been let on tribute, satisfactory 
reyalties have been received. 

Touching on the future prospects of the Company, the Directors have pleasure 
in stating that they are, in their opinion, more hopeful than they have been since 
the war. The steady progress of the Mining Industry, coupled with sympathetic 
‘ceatment from the Transvaal Government ; improvement in trade ; and, though 
last, not least, the strong revival in the Kaffir market—all of which factors favour- 
ably affect this Company—tend to confirm their hope. The Company’ 's position is, 
moreover, a strong one ; the proportion of liabilities to its assets is only 10°06 per 
cent. ; ample provision ‘has been made for all contingencies, and in addition to the 
sums ‘specially set aside, the Company ss it will be observed from this Report, a 

inner reserve in its 'shareholdiag, s aad land 

n terms of the Articles of ‘Aeomuiegion, four of the Directors, viz. Mr. E. B. 
Gardiner, M.A., Mr. Charles Marx, Mr. John Munro, and Mr. H. A. Rogers, 
retire by rotation, and offer themselves for re-election. 

The Directors intimate with deep regret the death of their esteemed colleague, 
Mr. H. S. Caldecott, who was one of the first Directors of the Company ; it is not 
a at -" resent time to fill the vacancy. 

. eilly and H Hains, the Auditors of the Company in 
id Messrs. ~ yy ichols & Co., the Auditors in Loadon, retire 
ser oe offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Board, 


THOMAS HONEY, 
London Secretary. 


Lonpon : 23rd October, 1908. 


BALANCE SHEET as at June 30, 1908. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 


Authorised Capital (under Resolution of Novem- 


and. 


«+ 4;500,000 9 
Cre itors— 500,912 8 
Sundry Current Liabilities 103,985 19 
Balance—Profit and Loss... 276,795 3 


Contingent Liabilities—Uncalled Capital o on eee. 
ments and Sundry Guarantees £44,303 12 0 


44:977:797 13 4 


Cash on Hand and at Bankers 75:949 12 7 
Fixed Deposits with Bankers dee 47,000 9 @ 
Loans on Market Securities in London and 
Johannesburg... 645,463 14 3 
Loans on Bonds and on Security of Real Estate... 99,555 8 4 
Dividends accrued in respect of Stocks and Shares 30,768 t5 4 
Bills Receivable and Sundry Debtors os oe 94,140 19 IT 
Mining Loans and Mining Investments coo 3 
Less Special Reserve ... 18 
— 454699 5 3 
Investments in Real Estate ... 804,027 
Special Reserve ... 9 0 
704,027 
Investments in Ground Rents a fa 78,164 3 6 
Investments in Machinery and Mining Re- 
quirements... 225 18 o 
Investments in Stocks “and “Shares in Mining, 
Industrial and other Undertakings 2,749,368 15 rr 


Olics Fussiture, Fitlags ond 71343 19 2 


44:977:797 13 4 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT.—July 1, 1907, 
to June 30, 1908. 


24 
To Salaries, including Di * and Auditors’ Fees mn 38,008 8 & 
Interest Paid 9,899 415 
Establishment Charges, Rent and Tones, Insurance, 
Law Costs, Cables, Stationery, Printing, Advertising, &c. . 11,247 15 6 
Depreciation in Furniture, ws Si and Instruments— 
Amount written off . on 45414 5 
Depreciation of Investments i in n Ground Reats— 
Amount written off . a ee 7,360 16 6 
£343,766 7 
Rents and License Monies Received 28 
Extension of Leases ... oe one oe 125 0 
Dividends on Investments ... 166,213 © 
Interest and Commission Received .. 55,401 18 6 
Profit on Stocks and Shares and ether Assets Realised.... , 17,207 13 0 
Profits from all other sources, including Agency and Secretarial 
Fees and in and 
Loudon... ... 17,473 10 8 
£343,766 7 
B. 


We have examined the accounts of the siioeed Office of the Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, and have found them correct. We 
have also verified the Securities in South Africa. 


P. O'REILLY 
lienky HAINS, } Auditors. 


Incorporated Accountants. 
THOMAS HONEY, 


Johannesburg, J uly 22, 1908. 


We have audited the accounts of the London Office of the Company and find 
them correct, and they and the audited accounts of the Johannesburg Office ure 
properly incorporated in the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. 
We have also verified the Securities in London. 


CHATTERIS, NICHOLS & CO., 
Chartered 
Lendon, E.C., 27th August, 1908. 


Accountants, 
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24 October, 1908 


WARING & GILLOW, LIMITED. 


THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders 
was held on Monday, at the Company's premises, 164-180 Oxford Street, W., Mr. 
S. W. Waring (the Chairman of the Company) presiding. ; 

The Secretary (Mr. Joseph Ritson, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, having apologised for the delay in issuing the report and balance 
sheet, said: When they met last year he ventured on a sanguine forecast of the 
future of the Company. No one could have then anticipated that within two 
months there would take place such a momentous upheaval as the financial crisis in 
the United States. For the time being that cisaster upset all mercantile calculations 
and paralysed trade in every part of the world. As their business dealt, to some 
extent, with articles of luxury, they, incommon with oth-r West-end houses, felt the 
effects of the crisis in the closing months of the year. He had, however, no reason 
to alter his view as to the future of their enterprise under normal conditions such as 
they were experiencing to-day. Mention had been made in the report of the “‘ special 
difficulties” with which the Company had had to contend. They would recollect that 
at the last meeting he referred to the reckless and malicious attacks that had been 
made upon them. and to the effect they had hadon the business. Unfortunately, the 
prejudice lasted longer than he had anticipated, and their interests, as well as those of 
the business, had been affected ; for it had caused a serious depreciation in the price 
of the shares—a depreciation out of all proportion to the effect the rumours had on the 
Company’searning capacity. This depreciation in the value of the shares had, in its 
turn, reacted upon the busine-s, and its injurious results were particularly felt in the 
department dealing with large public contracts. These repeated attacks having 
proved futile as regards their main object, and having weathered the sto m, they could, 
with feelings of increased confidence, look forward to the future. With regard to 
the profits for the year 1907, notwithstanding that 1907 was a bad year for big 
contracts, and also to some extent for high-class private trade, he thought that such a 
profit as £123,866, exclusive of the amount brought forward, might be regarded as 
relatively satisfa tory. Although it was £29,873 less than in the previous year, it would 
be readily understood that a temporary shrinkage in the volume of contract work 
would be quite enough to account for this difference. They had carried the sum of 
424,000 (part of a larger amount incurred in connection with special advertising 
and exhibitions) to be distributed over the next five year-, instead of debiting the 
whole of it to the year under consideration. Toa new business such as that repre- 
sented by the building in which they met, it was thought prudent to give a wide 
degree of publicity, hence they had to face a very much larger advertising expendi- 
ture than would be necessary under normal conditions. The benefits of the outlay 
coald not be expected to accrue at once, and they looked to the seed now sown to 
bear fruit herea'ter. The profit made, tegether with the amount brought forward, 
was £138,792, enough to pay the whole of the debenture interest, preference dividends, 
and the year’s preferred ordinary dividend in full, and leave a substantial surplus. 
Alter consid ion they decided to pay the full 6 per cent. dividend for the year 
on the Preference Shares, and 7 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares for the half-year 
ending 30th june, 1907, but to defer the payment of the second half-year's 
dividend on the Ordinary Shares, so as to conserve the forces and strengthen the 
position of the Company. They would, of course, not forget that the preferred 
ordinary dividend was cumulative, and would still remain to be paid as soon as the 
general outlook was clearer. They had hitherto drawn their 7 per cent. per annum 
regularly, for they had during the last ten years di-tributed in dividends and 
carried to reserve over £1,000,00c. ‘The amount standing to reserve had been 
increased by £20,000, and now stood at £165,000. Comment had been made about the 
form of the Auditors’ Certificate. He was told ty the Auditors that it had been 
framed to comply with the requirements of the New Companies Act, 1907, under 
which auditors are bound to incorporate in their report the certificate which here- 
tofore had appeared at the foot of the Balauce Sheet. Personally he should have 
thought that there was no reawon why the certificate should not be given at the 
foot of the accounts as wel! as in the report, but the Auditors th ught otherwise, 
and it was a matter for them and not for the In their Keport which had 
been read, the Auditors state that subject to the points to which they had 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
} 


| 


| 
| 
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directed attention—‘‘ We have obtained all the information and explanations we 
have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet referred to in this Re; 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the stateo the 
Company's affairs according to tne best of our information, and the explanations. 
given to us and as shown by the books of the Company.” There had been specia} 
reasons for holding the meeting this year somewhat later than usual. Certain ve 
im) ortant developments were in course of completion which, though thry related to. 
the future rather than to the past, were of so much interest to the shareholders that 
they thought it was justifiable to incur a little delay in order to be able to make at 
this meeting a definite announcement of the satisfactory issue of the negotiations, 
He referred to the amalgamation, by the machinery of a separate subsidia-y com- 
ny, of their interests in the Argentine with the wel!-known and highly successful 
urniture business of Messrs. Thompson & Co. in Buenos Aires They had a'ready 
carried out some considerable contracts in the Argentine, and the prospects of that 
flourishing Republic were so full of promise as regards high-class decorative work, 
both in public buildings and private residences, that it became an urgent necessity 
either to establish a branch in the capital city or to enter into an alliance wit» an 
established firm with manufacturing resources on the spot. Mr. Thompson’s was well 
known as the largest and most important furniture house in Buenos Aires, and he had 
been successful in many of the biggest recent competitions, not only beating all his 
competitors with regar« to price, but also winning the enthusiastic pra se of the cus- 
tomers concerned by the satisfactory and expeditious completion of the contracts. In 
addition to this important development, he was able to speak hupefully of the outlook, 
One remarkable feature of the Company's trading was the large and satisfactory expan- 
sion in the Export Department. Orders were booked almost daily for goods to be for- 
warded to all parts of the globe. At the present moment we have orders in hand 
for Berlin, New York, Constantinople, Hamburg, Brussels, Rhodesia, Santiage, 
Switzerland, Vancouver, Venezuela, Christiania, Madrid, Copenhagen, Mexico, 
Alexandria, Cairo, and Bremen, and many parts of India. He thought they were 
justified in regarding this as a sure sign that their name was acquiring a widespread 
ue, and was regarded as being synonymous with reliability. He ventured to think 
this Company bad made its mark upon the decorative characterof the age. English 
decorative art was in demand all over the world,and we are here tosatisfy that demand. 
There had been a marked improvement of late in the returns, and his conviction was 
still unaltered that they were the owners of a business upon which a vast amount of 
energy had been expended in laying and strengthening the foundations, and that the 
benefits which would accrue in the future would be found to fully justify the aim and 
policy of the directors. Might he point out that they have ic in their power to very 
materially further their own interests? If every shareholder introduced by his 
sonal rec dation b to the extent of £100 it would mean an increase 
in the turnover of no less than over £500,009 sterling per annum. He spoke 
without fear of being challenged when he said that for rapidity of developing the 
house was without parallel. It had been urged that the expansion had been toe rapid. 
It had been rapid, but their aim had been to establish a busi so comprehensi 
and varied in its character as to be ina osition to cater for all classes. He wished they 
could fully realise the time, the labour, the thought. and the anxiety that had been 
put during the past ten years into this business. These cons'ituted an asset of which 
they had yet to reap the advantage. A great undertaking such as this required 
sleep'ess vigilance on the part of its conuuctors and their staff, and an unselfish 
devotion ; and all these he was preset to say had been cheerfully given. What 
they saw to-day was the result of unceasing devotion and !oyal endeavour. They had 
had great difficulties to contend with, and he thought, when they ooked back on what 
had been done in the organisation of this business, which in its numerous ramifica- 
tions and complexities had few equals, they could not but find abundant cause for 
congratulation and hope. When in the more limited area of the north they saw the 
opportunity to supply a great want in London, they had an ideal which had never 
been departed from. T.»wards the realisation of that ideal they were always movin 
Their aim was to carry the principles of decorative art into the homes of every | 
The directors regarded the busi as only in its infancy. He was convinced 
that there was no organisation in any part of the world capable of dealing with this 
most difficult task on sound commercial principles to be compared with the business 
in which they were interested. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. T. B. Clarke. 
Several questions were asked, and these, having been answered by the Chairman 
to the entire satisfaction of the meeting, the Report and Balance Sheet were: 
unanimously passed. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED TABULATED SUMMARY. 


| JumPrErs | Nourse FERREIRA Lanctaacte! D 
Deer, | Rose Deep, Deer, | Mines Deep, |CROWN Deer — URBAN 
— LimiTep. Limitep. | | Limitep. Lauren. Deer, 


QUARTER ENDING | 3158t July, ‘oS | 30th Sept. | -oth Sept. 'o8 | 30th Sept. ’o8 | 


| 
31st July, ‘o8 3eth Sept. ’o8 | 30th Sept. ’o3 | 32st July, ‘o8 | 30th Sept. ’o8 


| 
| 


Mine. 
Deve.orment Worxk— } 
No. of feet driven, sunk and } 


risen, exclusive of St Se 265°5 2,181 3,107 
Estimated Tonnage of Ore - 
exposed by drives, &c. .. 93.377 152,286 158,956 | 
—- Seoped, | 
‘onnage St includi | 
aun Ore from development i 72,918 119,435 107,643 | 
ng. 
No. of Stamps in i 100 200 200 CO 
Ore milled (tons) oe 65,190 104,750 91,860 
ity per Stamp per 24 hours 
(tons) 7°837 Gort 5°723 
ed 64 62 08 
ot ons treat ee 102,102 91,082 
Gold Production. 
Millng (fine oz.) .. 13,864 22,188 20,498 
Cyaniding (fine oz.) .. eo 9.255 10,634 10,332 
Total (fine oz.) oe és 22,819 32,822 30,830 
Total Vield per Ton Milled 


(fine dwt.) .. oe ee 
Total Wcrking Expenses. 
Cost per Ton Milled” | £e 19 9°281 | £o 16 3°716| Lo 18 10°917| £1 
Revenu 


6°266 6°712 


Value per Ton Milled ee 


6°985 
Working Profit. sng 
Amount 


Per Ton Milled oe ee 1°664 “62 
Interest. 


Debit .. oe ee ee 


Ket Profit es es ee 
imated Amount of 10% 
Tax on Profits .. ee 
erve Gold (fine oz.) oe 


£3404 £4,289 © ©} £3,623 © 


ital Expenditure 7 > ©| £6,600 1 £499 15 


Interim Dividends Declared. 
Payable to Shareholders 
registered on books as at | 31st July, ‘o8 

Rate per cent. 74 % 
Total amount of distribution |£45,000 0 o 


| | 
| 


| 

3.328 3.415 2,718 2,865°5 4,222 13,148 
195,690 | $137,458 173,623 143,857 | 131,887 72,603. 

| | 
76,179 121,944 111,603 132495 | 125,550 51,789. 
180 160 200 200 60 
£9,860 105,784 100,350 118,425 115,750 30,150 
6°887 | 6°793 7°70° 7°003 6°830 7°49t 
58,209 | 105,439 99,790 117,814 116,096 38,917 
14,752 26,105 34,537 33:245 | 26,087 10,316 
| 12,886 20, 808 155559 10,665 4/217 
195933 38,991 55,345 48,795 36,752 14,533 
6°6s9 7°37 117030 8240 6'350 


£362 11 6 16 © *£343 0 7 
£32,334 8 7 1 (£43,537 10 9 £13,381 4 3 £56,792 7 © £151,801 6 £119,884 1811 £50,903 15 9 £12,760 1 

8 


goth Sept. 'o8 | 31st July, ‘o8 | 30th Sept. | 
5 % 124 % 
£26,194 15 0 |£84,375 © 0 |£204,750 0 


| 
464,451 9 2|4£85,421 17 11 |£86,852 1 |£71,020 10 1 £108,904 2 10 | £82,577 16 1 | £88,256 10 10 | £104,804 7 8 |£48,087 2 10 
3 8'746| £1 © Lo 16 5°495| Lo 14 10°860| Lo 18 1°304 


ie. 
Value of Gold produced .. 19 4 £138,523 7 11 |£129,959 5 10 |£84,058 13 9 £164,693 0 0 |4£233,589 0 0|£205,993 14 0 
41 6 £1 3'540| ht 8 


1 4 6°787 


£155,312 19 4 |£61,247 7 5 
| 11 | £2 6 6658) 14 97466) £1 6 10°03 3462 


06 8 3 8 \kss,788 | 8 


6°s72| £1 10 1°162| £o 19 
on £400 6 
*£1,003 910! *£790 2 9| £2,147 15 £455 4 1 


| 
£3,681 0 © £14,927 © 0 | £10,896 £3,665 0 o| £102 
3 6 


43 | 23433 
421,588 15 £8,261 15 £5,216 7 7) £728 9 1 13 2 
gist July, o8 
10 % 


£20,000 0 


224 % | 


* Including Freehold Revenue. 
+ Exclusive of 566 feet of development work done during the quarter, and 
Capital Account. 


526 


t The above figures include the development work at No. 1 (New Vertical» 
Shaft, comprising 1,006 feet, exposing 25,931 tons of ore, the cost of which has been 
charged to Capital Account. 
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The Saturday Review. 


The List will close on or before Monday, the 26th October, 1908. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1839. 


Capital issued and fully paid: 
Preferred Stock ... P £600,000 


Ordinary Stock... .. 900,000 
£1,500,000 

Debenture Capital: 
Already issued £700,000 
£1,000,000 - 


ISSUE OF 


£300,000 42 per cent. First Debenture Stock. 


This Stock forms the balance of an issue of £1,000,000 like Stock 
{of which £700,000 has already been issued), which is equal to two- 
thirds of the present paid-up Capital of the Company. The Company 
was established by Royal Charter granted in 1839, and the Stock is 
created under powers conferred on the Company by a subsequent 
Royal Charter dated 7th March, 1882, and is secured by a Trust Deed 
in favour of Trustees giving a first charge by way of floating security 
upon the entire property and assets of the Company. The Trust 
Deed contains a provision that the Company will not create any 
general charge upon its property or specifically mortgage any of its 
ships in priority to this issue. By the Trust Deed the right is reserved 
to the Company, should it at any time issue any further Capital, of 
creating and issuing from time to time further Debenture Stock 
carrying interest at such rate as may be agreed, ranking in all respects 
part passu with this Stock to an amount equal to two-thirds of the 
amount of such further Capital for the time being issuei and paid up. 
The Stock is not redeemable for nine years, but after st January, 
£918, the whole or any part is redeemable at par at the Company’s 
option at any time on six calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. 


ISSUE PRICE £98} PER CENT. 
The Instalments are payable as follows :— 
£5 Os. per cent. on Application. 
£20 Os. per cent. on otment. 
£25 Os. per cent. on 2nd December, 1908. 
£25 Os. per cent. on 2nd January, 1909. 
£23 10s. per cent. on 2nd February, 1909. 


The Stock will be issued and will be transferable in any amounts 
not involving fractions of £1. 

Interest on the Stock will be payable half-yearly on 1st January 
and Ist July in each year. The first payment of interest calculated from 
the dates for payment of the several instalments will be made on the 
Ist July, 1909. 

Payment in full can be made on Allotment, in which case interest 
on the full amount of Stock allotted will run from the date of payment. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued as soon as possible after allotment. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The Court of Directors of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
have authorised Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., and The National 
Provincial Bank of England, Limited, as bankers of the Company, to 
receive applications for £30c,000 £4% per cent. First Debenture Stock 
of the Company. 

The Company was established by Royal Charter granted in 1839, 
and its powers have been extended by subsequent Royal Charters 
dated 30th August, 1851, 7th March, 1882, and sth July, 1904. 
Under the Supplemental Royal Charter of 1904 it is stipulated as a 
cardinal principle of the Company that it is to be and remain under 
British control. 

During recent years the sphere of the Com ’s operations has 
been considerably extended, while great been 
introduced into the passenger services with Argentina, Brazil, and the 
‘West Indies. The Company is under contract with His Majesty’s 
Government for the conveyance of mails to Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, 
and to the West Indies, Central America, and New York. 

The Fleet consists of Forty-eight Steam Vessels, with an approxi- 
mate aggregate gross registered tonnage of 205,086 tons. There are 
also Steam Tugs and Launches, and Freehold and Leasehold 
properties, at home and abroad. 

The property of the Company upon which the Debenture Stock 
constitutes a first floating charge, consisting of the Fleet of Steam 
Vessels, Premises and Plant at home and abroad, Stocks, Stores, 
Investments, Book Debts and cash in hand, stood in the Company’s 
books on 31st December, 1907, at the sum of £3,784,548, inclusive 
of payments up to that date on account of new Steamer building. 

During the present year, the new Twin-Screw Mail Steamer, 
Asturias, of 12,002 tons, has been delivered by the builders, Messrs. 

Harland & Wolff, and placed in the Service, and the two Passenger 
Steamers Agadir (built 1907) and Arzi/a (built 1907) have been 
purchased for the Morocco Trade. The security for the Debenture 
Stock has therefore been considerably increased and will be still 
further enhanced as more new Steamers are constructed. 

The amount required to pay the annual interest on the whole 
£1,000,000 Debenture Stock is £45,000, and the surplus last year, 
after allowing for this amount, but, before providing for Depreciation, 
was considerably more than £200,000, 


An Official Quotation on the London Stock Exchange will be 
applied for in due course. , 

A Brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company in 
respect of all allotments made to the Public, provided the Application 
Forms bear a Broker’s stamp. 

Applications for the Debenture Stock should be made on the Form 
of Application issued with the Prospectus, and should be forwarded to 
the Company’s Bankers accompanied by a deposit of 5 per cent. on 
the amount applied for. 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without 
deduction, and if a partial allotment only is made the surplus deposit 
will be applied towards the amount payable on allotment. 

In case of default in payment of any instalment at its due date, all 
amounts previously paid and any interest payable thereon will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

Transfers of Stock will be accepted on the ordinary Form and will 
be registered at the Head Office of the Company. ; 

The proceeds of the present issue of Debenture Stock are required 
for the general purposes of the Company. 

A copy of the Royal Charter granted 26th September, 1839, and 
of the further Royal Charters granted in 1851, 1882, and 1904, and of 
the Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Stock, and of a letter to 
the Company from Messrs. Snell & Swaffield, dated 19th October, 
1908, agreeing to guarantee the subscription of the present issue, may 
be seen at the offices of the Company’s Solicitors, Messrs. Bristows, 
Cooke & Carpmael, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C., on any day while the 
subscription list remains open between the hours of 11 A.M. and 4 P.M. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the 
offices of the Company, 18 and 57 Moorgate Street, E.C., 32 Cockspur 


| Street, S.W., and at Southampton, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 


ham, and Glasgow ; or from the Bankers, or from Messrs. Snell & 
Swaffield, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 


Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders. 


THE MARQUESS OF HAMILTON, M.P. 
LORD ST. DAVIDS. 


Directors. 
OWEN PHILIPPS, Esq., M.P. (Chairman). 
ALFRED S. WILLIAMS, Esq. (Deputy Chairman). 
SPENCER HENRY CURTIS, Esq. 
JAMES HEAD, Esq. 
Captain JOHN HENRY JELLICOE. 
WILLIAM C. KENNY, Esq. 
ARTHUR NEVILE LUBBOCK, Esq. 
EDWARD NORTON, Esq. 
Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 


Bankers. 

ROBARTS, LUBBOCK & CO., 15 Lombard Street, E.C., and 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, L1D,, 
112 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., and Southampton. 
Brokers. 

SNELL & SWAFFIELD, 5 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
Solicitors. 

BRISTOWS, COOKE & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
Secretary. 

“R. L. FORBES, Esq. 

22nd October, 1908. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. 


(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1839.) 


Issue of £300,000 £43 per cent. First Debenture Stock. 


To THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid your Bankers the sum Of £.....csescsesseeeeeee ‘ 
being Five per cent. deposit, I beg to apply for £.......... sedberccnnenes 


of the above First Debenture Stock, in acc ce with the terms of 
the Prospectus, dated 22nd October, 1908, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same, or any less amount that may be allotted to me, and I 
undertake to pay the balance as specified, and I request that such 
Debenture Stock may be registered in the Company’s books in my 
name as follows :— 


Name tn full e 

1908 


This form to be presented to Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., or 
The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 
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| The Saturday Review. 
— = 


1 Mr. John Long’s New Fiction 


Mr. JOHN LONG has now commenced the publication of his WINTER NOVELS, and 
draws particular attention to the following fine List: 


| The Money-Changers. 


The American Press is ringing with the accusations which Mr. Upton Sinclair brings against the scandals perpetrated by American 
financial magnates. Mr. Sinclair describes, from the inside, the causes of the recent financial panics in America ; the ever-rising tide of 
callous corruption, morally and politically, which goes so far as to supply defective armour plates for use on battleships, and to destroy = 
the evidence of the charge by arson ; and the relentless persistency with which women are hunted down by the American millionaire. 
Many of the characters are only slightly disguised, and will be easily recognised. Mr. Upton Sinclair has written a novel of world-wide 
om in which the human note is uppermost, but which also contains a searching criticism of society as it is constituted at the present 

[Ready. 


Thrice Armed. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of “Alton of Somasco.” 6/- 

The World, when reviewing one of the author’s previous works, said: ‘‘ Among the fiction-writing crowd, to many of whom the 
esent-day reviewer is forced to accord, with reluctance and regret, the title of novelist—now rapidly becoming a mere epithet —Mr. N 
ld Bindloss stands apart. He possesses distinct personality.” [ Ready. L 


The Other Sara. By CURTIS YORKE. With Frontispiece. 6/+ 


THE LEADING PAPERS ON CURTIS YORKE:— 

Times.—‘‘ There is always a charm about Curtis Yorke’s books.” 

Morning Post.—‘ The author is a raconteur whose imagination and vivacity are unfailing.” 

Sat :rday Review.—‘“ The novels of Curtis Yorke are bright, lively, and vivacious.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ Curtis Yorke is undoubtedly a clever novelist.” T 

Yorkshire Post.—‘ In the novels of Curtis Yorke there is an abiding charm.” 

Academy.—‘“‘ There should be a future of success before this writer, out of the beaten track of mere conventional story-telling.” I 
[Next Wednesday. 


The Bomb. By FRANK HARRIS 6/- 


The many readers who have a jated the rare artistry, the truth and vigour of Mr. Frank Harris’s earlier works—which have 

; entitled him, some think, to rank with Turgeniev—will be delighted to hear of this new novel of his. Like Turgeniev’s ‘‘ Spring Days,” 

3 it is a novel with a purpose, and we think the book will make an even greater sensation than that caused a year or so ago by Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s famous novel, ‘‘ The Jungle.” [Next Wednesday. 


A NOVEL THAT HAS FOUND ITS MARK. Second Edition in the Press . 
The Confessions of a 

Love Ss Fool: Magdalen. 

: By MRS. STANLEY WRENCH 6/- 


+ Scotsman.—‘‘ A human document of considerable interest. Its basis is the familiar sex problem, and its analysis of theymoods 
: and cravings of ‘the eternal feminine’ is as unreserved as it is subtle and far-seeing. The authoress wields a facile pen, skilful in 
; character delineation, vivid in natural description, and powerful in portraying scenes of passion.” 
‘ Morning Post.—‘‘ There is more than enough merit, both literary and psychological, in ‘ Love’s Fool.’ ” 
Sheffield Telegraph.—“ A story of undoubted cleverness. Mrs. Wrench has a fine command of vivid, nervous English.” 


MR. JOHN LONG’S LATEST “ DISCOVERY” 


The Climax. By J. CRANSTOUN NEVILL 6/- 


Mr. Frank Harris, in Vanity Fair, says :—‘‘So far as I know, this is a new writer; but if this guess is correct it is a little 
surprising to me, for ‘ The Climax’ has none of the faults of inexperience. Altogether, it is an interesting thing, for there is balance in 
it, besides knowledge of life and a sense of English style.” [Second Edition in the Press. 


THE SUPREME CHILDREN’S GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. | 


i Children for Ever. A Story for Young People. 


By JOHN MACPHERSON. 

With 16 magnificent Plates in colour by that clever artist, TONY SARG, with decorative Title-page and End-papers and a most 

artistic cover. 8vo. 8}in. by 7 in. Price 6s. net. 352 pp. 

Not since the Days of Gulliver has so bizarre and original an idea of travel in another sphere been imagined as is embodied in this 
story of Systurthia, wherein the children never grow old. ‘‘Children for Ever” is an attempt to produce a beautiful book, beautifully 
illustrated, beautiful to handle, and beautiful to read. J¢ should be the supreme gift-book of the Christmas season. 

[Nearly Ready, Order now. 


Athenseum —“‘ Certainly wonderful.” Bookman.—“‘ Will outbid all rivals.” 
Daily 


News.—‘‘ It has remained for Mr. John Long to undersell all rivals by his ‘ Carlton Classics.’ ” 


John Long’s Carlton Classics 


Newly set in clear, new type, and printed on the best opaque paper. Each volume contains a special biographical Introduction by the 
Editor. Size, 6in. by 4in. by Zin. dy 160-320 pages. Prices: cloth, 6d. ; leather, Is. net. 

Authors represented to the end of 1908 (42 vols.) : Thackeray, Byron, Shakespeare, Macaulay, Southey, Poe, Coleridge, Sterne, 
Rossetti, Carlyle, Johnson, Spenser, Addison, Ward, Pope, Twain, Burns, Hunt, Hood, De Quincey, Swift, Bunyan, Arnold, Shelley, 
Eliot, Lever, Bacon, Milton, Burke, Wordsworth, Fielding, Froude, Jeffrey, Reynolds, Ruskin, Browning, Newman, Kingsley, Hazlitt, 
Tennyson, Montague, Defoe, Herrick, Hume. 


London: JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 
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